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“ Cry aloud, and spare not.” 








A Word to the Wise, addressed to the Pillars of the Community. 
By an observing Bye-stander. 8vo. Pp. 86. Rivingtons. 
1812. 


Tuts ‘ Word’ is uttered by no common mouth, on a subject of 
no common importance. It is uttered by one whois, evidently, 
rich in wisdom and in knowledge, not in worldly wisdom, or 
worldly knowledge, but in that wisdom and that knowledge 
which make men “ wise unto salvation ;”” which lead them to 
know themselves, to feel that they are accountable beings, not 
placed in this world by chance, to regulate their conduct ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own caprice, the notions of 
their own wayward minds, or the feelings of their own cor- 
rupted hearts, but by the will of that Creator, te whose fiat 
they are indebted for their existence, who watches every thought, 
every action of their lives, and to whom they must be ulti- 
mately responsible for the manner in which they conduct 
themselves in this transitory state of probation. The subjects 
to which the attertion of the public is here directed, are such 
as involve the well-being of the state, and nut only the tem- 
poral, but the eternal, happiness of its subjects, Never, then, 
was any publication more entitled to the serious notice of every 
class of the community, and especially of those who are 
placed in authority over us, and who are the appointed guar- 
dians of cur interests in church and state, and who are there- 
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fore entitled to the distinctive appellation here allotted to them, 
of “THE PILLARS OF THE COMMUNITY.” Wisely does the 
author first remind them, that the true end of their appoint- 
ment is the promotion ‘ of Gov’s honour, and the true welfare 
of the parties for whose benefit that aushority is to be exer- 
cised.” Here an important question, will naturally suggest 
itself to the mind of the reader—who is to be the judge of 
the best means to be adopted for the attainment of these great 
objects ?—-They, who vainly imagine that all power is derived 
from the people, will, of course, answer, in the memorable 
words of the premier peer of England, ** Our Sovereign, the 
Majesty of the people.’ But all wise and reflecting men, who 
acknowledge, in such a declaration, nothing but the vanity of 
the human imagination, the perversion of human reason, and 
the prostitution of all intellectual faculties; who know that 
power to govern never was intended to be, and never could be, 
derived from those who were destined to be governed; who 
know that God is the source of all human power, that he 
created man a social and dependent creature, to be guided and 
governed, in the Patriarchal ages, by his natural sovereigns, 
his parents ; and afterwards, when the earth became peopled, 
by supreme rulers, by kings Ss, a ppolnted, at one time, by divine 
dictation, at another, reigning by hereditary succession, by the 
will and sufferance of the Almighty, and always acknowledging 
God as the source of their authority :—those who know this, 
and who learn from the liturgy of the Established Church, 
in reference to their own particular sovereign, ‘ whose minis- 
ter he is,” and “ whose authority he hath,’’ will easily answer, 
that the best means of promoting the great objects of their 
appointment, are to be devised and regulated by those in 
whom the authority is vested ; subject always, to that responsi- 
bility which the laws of Great Britain have visel~ attached to 
all official situations, for the purpose of securing a better dis- 
charge of the delegated trust... Such being the case, it follows 
of necessity, from the very name and nature of government, 
that those who are entrusted with its powers should lead, and 
not be led by, the governed. In other words, it is a duty in- 
cumbent on the ministers of a great country, to adopt such 
measures fur promoting the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the pe cople, as they shall conscientiously believe to be the best 
calculated for the purpose, without stopping to consider how 
far they may be popular or otherwise. ‘They will recollect that 
they have another master, to whom they must hereafter ac- 
count for their actions, and-who, as we are warranted to believe 
from his revealed will, will not sutler the desire to court popu- 
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larity, on the one hand, (which, by-the-bye, is to flatter, ‘for 
selfish purposes, those unraly passions, which it is their duty 
to regulate and to restrain,) to form an excuse for the, adop- 
tion of a measure not conducive to his honour, and to the real 
welfare of the people; nor will ‘allow, on the ether, hand, 
the dread of popular odiam to justify ‘the omission to adopt 
such measures as must necessarily promote both these essential 
objects. Great and aweful, then, is the responsibility attached 
to persons in authority ; and circumspect, and decisive, should 
be their conduct. 


‘« The times,” says the sage monitor, whose work is before us, ‘‘ in 
which we live, present to notice circumstances so, extraordinary, in 
kind, as well as important in event, that no thinking and religious 
mind can draw other conclusion from them, than that the all-wise 
Governor of the universe has some great work in band, as preparatory 
to which, that disorganizing system, which has long been permitted 
tu desolate Europe, has been deemed necessary. Impressed with this 
aweful idea, which, ina sense, causeth light to break forth out of dark- 
ness, the Christian. looks forward to the production of good out of 
evil, in the sure confidence that God can on this, as he has [dene} on 
many other occasions, make the vices and disorders, of mankind, 
when he sees fit, ministerial to the accomplishment of his own, pury 
poses. In the words of the Psalmist, that ‘ when God ariseth to 
judgment to save the meek ofthe earth, surely the wrath of man 
shall praise nim; whilst the remainder of wrath shall he resirain.’,' 


How often have we laboured to impress this idea on the 
minds of our readers ;—indeed, it has ever been obvious to us, 
that the great scourge of Europe is an instrument in the 
hands of Providence, for the accomp!ishment of some, mighty 
purpose, unknown tu man. With this conviction, then, what 
is the line of conduct which man has to pursue? Evident! 
to walk in the paths which have been chalked out for him. by 
his Creator; to hold fast the faith which he has embraced ; and 
to cherish those institutions, under which, by. the blessing of 
Providence, his country has been permitted to flourish. 


** He will not fail to remark, that infidelity, the dissolution of 
settled establishments, under the ostensible pretext of reforming 
them, accompanied with the bursting asunder of that chain of subor- 
dination by which the several links of society are held together, ‘con- 
stitute the most prominent items in the account. Whilst the end in 
whichhe revolutionary system naturally terminates, has lately been 
what, in a greater or less degree, it ever will be, the establishment of 
a sanguinary and ambitious despotism on the one hand; and, on the 
other, of an ignominious and unexampled slavery.” 


These are occurrences which cannot fail to have made a deep 
B2 
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and lasting impression on the mind of every friend to the 
well-being of society; and those Englishmen who have sur- 
veyed the revolutionary tempest with an attentive eye, must 
have been anxious to ascertain how far it has affected, or is yet 
likely to affect, the venerable fabric of the British constitution ; 
and the author of this work will assist him_materially in this 
interesting investigation. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘¢ Whoever is the least acquainted with the history of mankind 
cannot want to be informed, that man, unrestrained by religious and 
moral principle, is the same ungovernable and cruel animal in every 
climate. Did this position stand in need of illustration, there is a 
strong case at hand in the French revolution, set on foot in a country 
once characterized by the arts of superior civilization; a revolution 
which, in its hitherto successful progress, has so outraged humanity, 
as almost to leave a doubt upon the mind, whether rational creatures 
can possibly have been employed in it. With those wretched scenes 
before us which that revolution presents to the weeping eye of huma- 
nity, and from which even demagogues themselves, previous to their 
being actually set afloat on the overwhelming tide of boisterous pas- 
sions, must recoil with horror; it becornes the imperious duty of those 
wise men to whom the guardianship of our constitution has been 
committed, to make a just interpretation of the signs of the times ; 
and, having done this, not to suffer either popular clamour, or tem- 
porizing policy, so to prevail over judgment and principle, as to in- 
duce them to shrink from the full and manly discussion of every sub- 
ject, whether religious or civil, in which the interests of that constitu- 
tion may appear to stand committed.” 


Never was there a period when this exposition of the duty of 
a British statesman or legislator was more necessary and more 
important ; because never was a period, since the latter end of 
the seventeenth century, in which the principles of the British 
constitution were less understood, or, at least, more grossly 
misrepresented ; in which “ the wise men to whom” its “ guar- 
dianship has been committed,” shrunk so much from the fair 
and full discussion of questions affecting the vital interests of 
the state; and in which so many sacrifices were made to popu- 
lar clamour, and to temporizing policy. This, we know, is not 
popular language, nor is it language which will be approved 
by any party in the country ; but, much as we have been reviled 
as partisans, never have we acknowledged any other party than 
the constitution in church and state, and never have we attached 
ourselves to any ‘but its firm and approved friends—friends 
whose sincerity and zeal have stood the test of experience, and 
have been manifested, not in their professions, but in their 
actions. And in all our remarks upon public men, and public 
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events, never has the degrading thought entered our minds--- 
whom will they please, and whom will they offend? Actuated, 
at all times, by public motives, we have disdained the tram- 
mels of party, and have, honestly and conscientiously, de- 
clared our opinions, upon every subject submitted to our cog- 
nizance;—having been anxious only to uphold, and to pro- 
pagate, those principles which uniformly actuated our wiser, 
and better, forefathers, in times of public danger; and which 
have been the means, "under Providence, of preserving invio- 
late the laws and liberties of Britain, while, the oldest insti- 
tutions of neighbouring countries have been crumbled to dust. 
Should we ever feel ourselves deficient in resolution to pursue 
this path of moral rectitude and political honesty, which we 
have chalked out for ourselves ;—should we find ourselves 
shrinking, from any motive whatever, from the free and im- 
partial discussion of any question of national importance, we 
shall lay down the pen, and cease to obtrude our strictures, 
which must then have lost all claim to attention, on the 
public. We should scorn, like some of our contemporaries, 
to hold out to the public the prospect of information on all 
subjects affecting the great interests of the state, and yet stu- 
diously forbear, from party-spirit, and personal motives, to 
notice any one of the numerous publications, which daily issue 
from the press, upon the most important, perhaps, of all the 
questions which have, of late, engaged the attention of the 
country, and which, more than any other, affects her best and 
dearest interests, ‘We would not stoop to evade the discussion 
of the Catholic Question, because an individual connected with 
us had his own peculiar notions, views, and intentions, re- 
lating to it, at variance with our own ;—we would not so com- 
promise, at once, our own principles, and the public welfare, 
to become possessed of all the advantages which the leading 
member of a successful party may have to confer, We 
would not, in a word, betray our public duty, from personal 
considerations of any description. But let the individual, to 
whom we have here referred, attend to the following remarks 
of a writer who, whatever he may think, is well qualified to 
give him good and salutary advice, of which he stands very 

much in want, aspiring, as he does, to the rank and character 
of a statesman. 


“‘ Ttis in times, like the present, strongly marked as they are by 
a revolutionary tendency, which, under the pretext of a reformation, 
would unsettle every existing establishment, that the minds of states- 
men are to be appreciated. Should they, after having surveyed the 
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well-chosen ground on which the accumulated wisdom of our fore- 
fathers has by degrees placed that constitution of which we nov boast, 
feel themselves unpossessed of a fiimnpess of chaiacter, and tevacity 
of purpose, sutficieut to resist what a heathen poei, wei! acquainted 
with human nature, called ‘ civium ardor prava jubentium,’ they 
are unfit for their important post; and ought, in justice to thei 
country, to give way to sironger men. To manifest signs of weak- 
ness is, at all times, to encourage boldness of attack ; and experience 
has taught us that, ip every Contention. success depends more on the 
determined perseverance of a party, than on the mere chapter of 
numbers.” 


We interrupt our quotation to remind our readers, that the 
truth of this proposition is eminently illustrated by the con- 
duct of our government on two occasions ;—in their conces- 
sions to the Papists, and in their conciliating language to 
America ; the effect of this conduct, in beth cases, has been 
to increase the Insolence of the parties whom the ministers la- 
boured to conciliate, and to make them rise in their demands. 
In the one case, the system of conciliation has already termi- 
nated in open war, declared by the party to be conciliated ; 
in the other, that system has produced one rebellion, and, at 
least,*a disposition to another has been manifested. And yet, 
strange infatuation ! the system is still cherished and pursued! ! ! 
We return to our author. 


** This observation, as it seldom fails to suggest a practical lesson 
to the opposers of establishments in general, so should it also furnish 
a lesson of profitable experience to those whose immediate duty it 
is to support and protect them, otherwise no government, on what 
broad ground soever it may have been placed, but must eventually 
give wayto the repeated and unresisied attacks of discontented and 
restless reformers. When any government degenerates into a govern- 
ment of palfiaiives, and, instead of meeting with firmness and deci- 
sion an approaching evil, runs away from it from time to time, till it 
grows beyond all hope of remedy; such a government, when the 
evil to be apprehended shal! have ripened to its proper head, may ex- 
pect to fall before it. Independent of the controuling power of Di- 
vine Providence, it is in the nature of things that thus it must be. 
Where ‘all is.clamour, perseverance and systematic energy, on one 
side; and, en the other, cautious reserve, timid concession, and 
apparent jndifference ; there wants no tongue of a prophet to inform 
us, in what way such a desertion of principle will eventually termi- 
nate. Nor ought we to be surprised, if anation, in which sucha 
desertion of principle shall be found to prevail, should not long be 
thought worthy to possess those constitutional blessings, to which, in 
such case, she appears, in a great degree, at least, to be grown in- 
sensible,” 
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The author disclaims all intention of applying these remarks 
to any particular party or description of men, though, we sus- 
pect, that the public will not fail to apply them to measures 
which have, unfortun: itely, been more or less supported by 
most political parties in the state. His object is merely to 
describe the general characteristics of men fitted to govern a 
great nation, as introductory to his observations on such passing 
occurrences as are likely to affect the constitution. He truly 
observes, that the dissolution of every state is preceded by 
some certain prognostics, which it is the duty. of the statesman 
to mark ; the prognostics of the present day have reference to 
those three great objects of legislative concern—Politics, 
Education, and Religion; to each of which, in its turn, he 
directs the attention of his reader, premising, that all of them, 
** in their respective ways, by the aid of popular opinion, that 
general bearer down of all sober judgment, appear to be draw- 
ing towards some central point of co-operation ; the powerful 
effect of which, if not seasonably counteracted, must even- 
tually manifest itself in the complete subversion of our pre- 
sent constitution.’ 

On the first point, the Politics of the day, the author says 
but little, conceiving, no doubt, that they cannot have es* 
caped the observation of his readers, He remarks, that they 
who wish to overturn the constitution seek to render the people 
their tools, by endeavouring to persuade them, that their 
only object is to restore that constitution to its state of original 
perfection. 


‘© Hence it is, that we now hear so much use made of that lan- 
guage, ad captum, about reform according to the principles of the 
constitution, by those who, for the most part, do not know, or, if they 
do, will take care not to tell the people, what the principles of that 
constitution really are. For the constitution of this country was not 
the establishment of a particular system of policy at any certain given 
time to be readily ascertained; but it is the accumulation of succes- 
sive wisdom, in a gradual advancement to a state of still greater 
perfection. A circumstance which renders it impossible to fix on the 
precise period, at which the standard of our constitution is to be defini- 
tively ascertained. And these popular declaimers, if we give them 
credit for a moderate portion of infermation, must be supposed to 
know, that the constitution of this country, in the regular progress of 
it, has from an early date in the fifteenth century proviced but for the 
virtual representation of the community ; nof for the actual represen- 
tation of its individual members ; and that such virtual representation, 
the only one which at that time was found practicable in this country, 
and which leayes by far the greater part of the community unrepre- 
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sented, has by long experience been found fully adequate to all the 
purposes of legitimate government; and of such a government, as 
has raised this country to that distinguished pre-eminence, which has 
at once made it both the envy and admiration of the world. 

‘* The meaning, therefore, of their language, when opened by 
its proper key, will be found to be this. We popular declaimers, 
with the view of drawing the people after us, are clamorous for the 
abolition of abuses, the redress of grievances, and the restoration 
of our constitution to the standard of its original perfection ; but our 
real object is not so much the preservation of the o/d, as the formation 
of a mew constitution; which, by throwing a greater weight of 
influence into the democratic scale, than the present poised govern- 
ment of this country admits, will tend to raise us upon the shoulders 
of the people into that consequence, to which, in the established 
order of things, we have no prospect of attaining. For he must be 
little acquainted with the prevailing disposition of the present times, 
who does not clearly see that the danger at present to be apprehended, 
is not from any undue extension of power on the part of the crown, 
but from the still more destructive effect of that revolutionary prin- 
ciple, which factious demagogues are actively employed in setting © 
at work. Such are the restless agitators of our day ; that ‘ genus 
hominum,’ as Cicero heretofore described them, ‘ qui dominationem 
expectant, rerum potiri volunt; honores quos quieta respublica 
desperant, perterbata consequi se posse arbitrantur.’ 

** But thesé men are so well known to all who have been in the 
habit of looking beyond the surface of things, that it might have 
been unnecessary to advert to them, did not the persevering repeti- 
tion of their intemperate addresses to those who know them not, 
tend to lay in such a stock of inflammatory materials, as must at all 
times prove a most dangerous deposit in any state.” 


Nothing can be more correct than the assertion that any 
danger to be apprehended at this crisis, from the overgrown 
power of any one part of the community, arises from the 
increased weight which has beer thrown into the popular scale. 
This has arisen partly from a circumstance which has gene- 
rally escaped the notice of pcelitical writers; namely, from the 
enlarged number of small freeholders, owing to the sale, 
within the last twenty years, of many extensive estites, 
belonging to ancient families, which have been divided into 
small lots, in order to be rendered more productive. But 
another, and more prominent cause, is the influence which 
the press has acquired over the popular opinion, and the 
eee to which it has been, too generally, directed of late. 

hese two efficient causes have not only greatly more than 
counteracted any additional intluence which the crown is sup- 
posed to have acquired from the increased expenditure of thie 
state, and from the augmentation of its military and naval 
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forces; but have erected, as it were, a kind of popular tribunal, 
unknown to the constitution, before which the highest autho- 
rities in the state are unceremoniously summoned, and by 
whose fiat, if this course of things be allowed to continue, 
they will be ultimately subjected, and that at no very remote 
period, to that summary process.which has decided the fate of 
every institution which time had consecrated, in a neighbour- 
ing country. ‘The author, however, is of opinion, that less 
is to be apprehended at the present moment, from the explo- 
sion of these inflammatory materials, than from that syste- 
matic mode of proceeding by sapping and mining, which is 
now levelled at the constitution. It is justly remarked, that 
whether by constant declamation or abuse, real or imaginary, 
disaffection is excited against the government; or whe- 
ther the people are rendered indifierent to its existence 
by the operation of more secret causes, the danger is equal. 
And this reflection brings him to consider the influence which 
religion has over the minds of men, and its consequent impor- 
tance to a government. 


*“On this principle it is, that the establishment of what has been 
regarded to be the true reiigion, has been a primary concern with 
governors of every christian country ;* as the most obvious mean of 
securing to it the blessing and protection of that divine being, to the 
advancement of whose honour that religion is dedicated; at the 
same time, that by producing, as far as may be, an agreement 
in religious sentiments among the governed, it cannot fail to prove 
favourable to that energy of united action, on which the strength, the 
order, and the peace, of every state so much depend. 

« From these premises, the following double conclusion appears to 
be fairly dedueible. That as no government can stand without 
religion, because the chief bond of obligation would, in that case, 
be wanting in its support, so no established religion will long stand 
i any country, where a due regard to its appyinted ministers ceases 
Lo exist. 

** Should the preceding observations be correct, (and they are 
founded on the unquestionable position, that the affairs of this world 
are under the controul and direction of an all-wise and superintend- 
ing providence ;) ne system of policy can be deemed judicious, but 
in. proportion as it is conducted with due regard tothem. For if the 
object of a government in establishing what is considered to be the 





* « The governors in America indeed, furnish an exception in this 
case, they having excluded religion from their constitutional esta- 
blishment. But their deviation from this general principle, if we 
have been rightly informed, holds out ne encouragement to a repe- 
tition of the experiment.” See Janson’s Stranger in America. 
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true religion, be what it has ever been supposed to be, the protection 
of that divine being Who ruleth over all, it will evidently follow, 
that any plan patronized by a government acting under this religious 
principle, which, in its eventful operation, naust prove destruciive of 
that unity of spirit and bond of peace, which were designed to be 
the distinguishing characteristics of Christ's church upon earth, and 
thereby defeating, so far as it may be in the power of man to defeat, 
the benevolent design of its divine founder ; it will follow, in con- 
sistency with the tenor of the preceding observations, that such a 
plan, whatever specious guise of liberality it may assume, or by what 
patronage soever it may be distinguished, is not more irreconcileable 
to the dictates of sound reason, than it is incompatible with the 
judicious determinations of political wisdom.” 


This conclusion of the author can be disputed. by those only 
who are prepared to deny the superintendance of an all-wise 
providence over the concerns of the world. It suggests most 
serious reflections to every friend of his country, who cannot 
but recognize, on casting his eye over the passing occur- 
rences of the day, many circumstances which could not take 
place were the conclusion in question as generally admitted 
as its truth and importance entitle it tobe. Among these, 
one of the most prominent is the encouragement given to 
what is here, very properly, termed the unchristian system of 
Lancaster. 


‘« Teall it, without hesitation, an unchristian system, because the 
distinguishing feature by which it was originally marked, was the 
total exclusion of the peculiar tenets of the Christian faith ; either 
on the broad ground, that they were unnecessary to make a part in 
the education of the lower orders; or, on this narrower ground, that 
a conscientious quaker could not be expected to propagate the doc- 
trinesof our established church.” 


Our opinion on this subject has been so frequently, and so 
fully, declared, that it will be needless to enlarge much upon 
it in this place. We concur with the author in his declaration, 
that the quaker is not to be blamed for refusing to teach doc- 
trines which he does not believe ; indeed, it could no more be 
expected from him, than it could be expected from the Papists, 
should they ever acquire authority in this country, to protect 
and encourage the established Church, which they, without 
hesitation, pronounce to be heretical, and doomed to eternal 
perdition. But though the quaker may stand so far excused, 
no excuse can be made for those members of the church 
who have affordeg countenance and support to his Anti- 
Christian system. 
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«* That a man who, in consequence of his rejection of the sacra- 
ments, has net been admiied wiiom the pale of the Christian cove- 
nant, should ebject to teach the distinciive doctrines of that cove- 
nant, can be no sudject tor surprise ; fur Ho men can be expected to 
teach wirat be himse ft does not Deveve: but that those, who by pro- 
fession are understood to regard Christianity as Constituting the 
essence of the bibie, (or without Wt the bible ts for the most part 
but a dead letter) that they should think a person qaa.ined to super- 


intend the education of the great mass ot the people in a pro- 
fessediy Christian nation, who does not pretend to teach Christianity, 
is such a depariure trom al) the accustomed rules of sound judg- 


ment, as can finda p ice-only among the extraordinary occurrences 
ot the present day. Had our pious reformers beeo told that a time 
should arrive ii this country, when the platform ef edacation which 
they took so much pains to rai-e, for the important purpose of pre- 
serving the true religion among us, by inculcating the tundamental 
doctrines of Christianity on the rising generation, should be levelled 
by an heretic and schismatic ofthe most notorious description, who 
professedly discarded the object which they principally had in view, 
and that his plan should not only meet with royal support, but receive 
couritenance from even some among their successors in the evange- 
lical ministry ; they must have concluded, either that some paroxysm 
of mental derangement was prevailing in their country, or that the 
light of reformation which, through their means, once shone so power- 
fuliy, was on the eve of becoming eclipse; in consequence of that 
spiritual darkness swhich God, as a judgment on the unchristian 
divisions of its religious professors, was now suffering to pass over it.” 


It is, indeed, a species of infatuation, bordering almost on 
judicial blindness, on the part of appointed guardians and 
rulers of the church, to support a system, not merely adverse 
to the establishment, but repugnant to Christianity itself, 

For, if there be any truth in the observation of Solomon, 
train upa child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it,” and the age, we should 
hope, with all its vices, is not yet so sceptical as to question 
the wisdom of the scriptural Sage, it follows, of necessity, 
that a child who is trained up without the smallest attention 
to the doctrines or precepts of Christianity, is not likely, when 
he advances to maturity, to walk in those paths which the 
founder of the Christian faith has chalked out for im, as the 
only paths which lead to salvation. And every one, therefore, 
who assists in so training up the rising generation, either with 
his purse, his countenance, or his authority, renders himself, 
in acertain degree, responsible for their future conduct, and 
their future fate. Surely, then, a sericus nian would pause, 
at least, and reflect, before he took upon himself a responsi- 
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bility of this aweful nature. To observe the conduct of cer- 
tain individuals, on this, and on one other occasion, we should 
be tempted to believe, that the reformation and the revolution 
had both fallen into discredit, with those, whose peculiar duty 
it is to cherish the principles which gave birth to those mighty 
events, and to protect the blessings which they have conferred 
on the people of this country. That bishops should encou- 
rage a plan in direct opposition to that scheme of education 
which was devised by the fathers. of the reformation, and 
which had, for its main object, what should be the life and 
soul, as it were, of every system of education, the inculcation 
of religious principles, founded on the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, as taught and confirmed by the established 
church, is as little to be accounted for, as the conduct of 
those princes of the blood who openly condemn, by pleading 
the cause of the Papists, the very doctrines to which their 
family is indebted for the throne, and themselves for their 
political existence. ‘These acts of suicide are among the 
most tremendous signs of these tremendous times; and~» 
it behoves every sound member of the Christian Church, 
every firm friend to the House of Brunswick, and every 
staunch adherent to the British constitution, to arraign such 
acts, at the bar of the public, to warn the perpetrators of 
them, of their errors, and their folly, and to guard the public 
against that indifference to our religious and civil institutions, 
which is calculated to produce the same effects as infidelity 
and sedition. 

The author expresses his conviction, that sufficient pains 
have not been taken to impress the mind of our gracious 
sovereign with a due sense of the dangerous tendency of this 
Anti-Christian plan, for “it is not even in thought to be 
admitted that such a sovereign, had he seen the present sub- 
ject in the light in which I think it ought to be seen, would 
have become instrumental to the success of a plan, which, in 
its natural course, must tend more to impede than to promote 
the propagation of that faith, of which in this country he is, 
under God, the ‘constitutional guardian.” Certainly much 
suspicion must attach to the spiritual advisers of his Majesty, 
on this account. The author, however, does not oppose his 
assertion to the opinions of others, but enters into a detail 
of facts, and a train of reasoning, not to be controverted, in 
order to prove the justice and validity of the conclusion at 
which he has arrived on the important subject. He truly 
remarks that the language of Lancaster would lead a stranger 
to helieve that, before -his time, the Christian nation of 
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Britain had been involved in profound ignorance, and that 
no means whatever had been provided to instruct the poor, 
and to enlighten the ignorant.. We exposed the impudence 
and the falsehood of this language at theetime, and vindicated 
our pious ancestors from the reflections which had been cast 
upon them by this presumptuous quaker. On the same sub- 
ject, the author observes ;— 


«¢ When, then, it is considered what has so long been the publicly 
professed design of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and that its bibles and religious tracts, so far as its funds extend, 
either are, or may be, in circulation through all corners of our land 5 
when we turn our eyes to the gratifying and truly patriotic sight of 
seven thousand poor children annually assembled in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, whom Christian benevolence has brought together for the 
express purpose of furnishing them with that education which may 
prove most conducive both to their present and future interests ; 
when we behold the numberless seminaries for the education of the 
poor set on foot among us ; particularly when we advert to the plan 
which has been for some years supported by the clergy and other 
members of the established Church, for the charitable purpose of 
spreading the knowledge of te bible, and the principles of Chris- 
tianity, more effectually among the lower orders, by the general esta- 
blishment of parochial Sunday schools; when these several] circum- 
stances are brought to recollection, we are inclined to think that, 
to class our lower people among ‘‘ uninstructed slaves,” will be con- 
sidered to be not less a departure from the line of sober treth, than 
it is an indirect libel on the justly admitted character of a benevolent 
nation in general, and of its established teachers in particular ; for 
the sake, apparently, of paying an hyperbolical and unfounded’com- 
pliment to the imperfect system cf a self-sufficient Quaker. I call 
him self-sufficient, because, not to be content with the undis- 
turbed possession of his own religious sentiments, but to set himself 
up as tie conductor of a system which professes to discard all those 
peculiar doctrines, which, as a Quaker, he does not believe, but 
which, from the days of the reformation, down to the present time, 
have, by some of the wisest and best of men, been deemed essential 
to the formation of a Christian community ; argues such a degr¢e 
of self-sufficiency, as is not to be reconciled with that humility of 
character, and diffidence of opinion, which would best become one 
so widely dissenting from the established religion of his country. 

** But when it is farther considered, that the men who were at the 
head of the reformation, were,,as they have been represented by a 
learned professor, (Dr. Hey) men of the first ability ; that as scho- 
lars, we are mere children to them; that they were not mere scho- 
lars, nor monks, nor monkish men, but skilled in goyernmen 
knowing men and manners, liberal in behaviour, free from all fana- 
ticism, full of probity, yet guided by prudence in their measures ; 
that to these men we stand principally indebted for our public services. 
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of religion, our articles, and that plan of Christian education, which 
was intended to train up the rising members of the church to a con- 
scientious conformity with them ;—When, in a word, it is consideied, 
that the labours of these eminent men in establishing the christian 
religion in this corntry ona sound foundation, were the result of 
prompt piety, profound learning, consimmate prudence, long, anxi- 


ous, and patient deliberation, I should think, continues the learned 


professor, any change inexpedient and unwise, which was not de- 
manded by a strong necessity, and justified by the clear and certain 
prospect of some decisive advantages. 

‘*« From these premises, the reader, if is presumed, will not hesitate 
to conclude, that the charge of se/f sufficiency cannot be unfairly 
brought against a comparatively ignorant man, who, cn the ground of 
his own dissent from the establishment of bis country, ventures to set 
up his private opinion as a public standard, in opposition to the autho- 
rity of such distinguished wisdom.” 

If ever a case of intolerable self-sufficiency were made out 
against any individual, surely this against Mr, Lancaster is, to 
the satisfaction of every one who can understand an argument, 
and appreciate facts! Again, the author adverts to the pro- 
ceedings at the Free Masons’ Tavern, on which we commented 
at the time, and which displayed-such a mrxture of ignorance 
and perverseness on the part of persons who ought to have 
been better infornied, as we have seldom witnessed. Their 
folly is here exposed in a satisfactory manner, but with more 
respect to individuals than their conduct on the occasion en- 
titled them to receive. ‘These gentlemen are taught, that the 
system which they mis-represent as traught with incalculable 
advantages to the state, 1s really pregnant with incalculable 
danger to it; and that the benefits which they vainly imagine 
are to be found only in the Quaker’s seminaries, are actually to 
be derived, and in a ten-fold degree, from the parochial schools, 
which may be made the means “ of ‘rot merely. teaching the 
rising generation to read their bibles ; but what, both in a pri- 
vate and public point of view, is of mucn greater in:poriance, 
of impressing on their minds those essential doctrines of 
christianity which the bible was intended to teach, but which 
Mr. Lancaster’s systein professes to discard.” We hope this 
lesson will not be thrown away on princes, who should never 
forget, that, in the high station in which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to place them, their actions anc their words are more 

culiarly objects of public notice than those of more hum- 
ble individuals ; that a greater cegree of responsibility is at- 

“tached to them, in consequence of the temporal advantages 
which they enjoy; and that, consequeutly, they-ought not to de- 
liver their sentiments on any subject on which they have not 
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long and deeply reflected, and obtained the best information in 
their power to acquire. Could that man have reflected on the 
subject for a moment, who could, gravely and publicly, proclaim 
the system of Lancaster to be © an institution which christi- 
anity would loudly recommend. to British protection *” ‘The 
royal personage in question must submit 10 be told, that he 
was either profoundly ignorant himself, or else wilfully sought 
to lead others into error. He ought to have known that Lan- 
caster took pride in excluding from his system all creeds what- 
ever, which he regarded as the proofs of a pharisaical sect-mak- 
ing spirit, and that the essential doctrines of christianity 
formed no part of his precious plan of education. . How then 
could he venture to libel christianity by asserting, that it would 
loudly recommend an anitichristian scheme for the instruction 
of the rising generation? “ In the first statement of his plan 
to the public (a circumstance never to ke forgotten) Mr, Lan- 
caster protested against the introduction of creeds and articles 
of faith into it, with this express declaration, that as a Quaker, 
he could not in conscience become the teacher of the doctrines 
of the church of England. Mr. Lancaster’s plan of education, 
therefore, by his own acknowledgment, possesses no more of 
christianity, than Quakerism possesses of it.” But as those 
royal personages seem to have a very inadequate and mdefinite 
notion of the principles of Quakerism in general, and of Mr. 
Lancaster in particular, we earnestly recommend the following 
explanatory passage to their notice. 


‘* In fact, the notions on the subject of religion which Mr. Lan- 
caster appears to have adopted, are of that general and indefinite na-' 
ture, as to render it impossible that any settled standard of religious 
opinion should be formed from them. ‘Mr. Lancaster seems to think, 
so far at least as it is to be concluded from his language, in express 
contradiction to the plainest letter of the bible, that all divisions of 
sects and opinions are alike acceptable in the eyes of the Deity; pro- 
vided only the parties concerned in them are sincere. That I may 
not be thonght to misrepresent Mr. Lancaster, I quote his own words. 
* Mankind,’ says he, ‘ are divided into sects, and individuals think very 
differently on religious subjects from the purest motives; and that 
gracious common Parent, who lovesall his children alike, beholds with 
approbation every one who worships in sincerity.. With respect to 
the purity of the motives by which a man is directed in his religious 
concerns, judgment must be left with that Being who knoweth the 
heart. Still the bible, which we have before us, does not authorize 
us to conclude, that a gracious Parent ‘ loves alike all his children,’ 
_thereby putting na distinction between those who obey him, and thdse 

wha obey hira not ; nor is it to be conceived, that, under the gospel 
dispensation, a person who, in the sufficiency of his own Opinion, 
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turns his back on the sacraments of the Christian Covenant; or he 
who presumptuously denies the diyinity of the blessed Jesus, and the 
doctrine of atonement, will, in the eyes even of a merciful God, stand 
on the same footing with the humble and penitent believer, who with 
gtatitade embraces the plan of salvation that has been in mercy 
revealed. This loose language, therefore, of Mr. Lancaster, however 
iiberal it may be deemed by those who are themselves strangers to the 
covenant of promise, will not be suffered to pass without a decided 
protest against it, so long as the church of Christ remains among us, 

“* But Mr. Lancaster, having never seen the church of England in 
the lighi in which it ought to be seen, as a branch of the apostolical 
church originally founded by Christ himself ; but having considered 
it in no other light than as a sect, in common with all other religious 
sects, into which this religious nation is at this time unhappily divided, 
scruples not to call that plan of christian education which originated 
with the apostles, and has continued with the church to the present 
day, for the purpose of teaching that ‘form of sound. words,’ which 
Christians are bound to ‘ hold fast,’ a ‘ pharisaic sect-making spirit ;° 
in opposition to which he proposes a system of education, which shall 
have no tendency to give a bias to the religious opinions of any pecu- 
liar sect; by training up its members in what the advocates for Mr. 
Lancaster will call a /iberal spirit of indifference to all peculiarly reli- 
gious opinions ; but what I shall take leave to call a schismatical spi- 
rit; which will ultimately lead, in a greater or less degree, to separa- 
tion from the church of their country, as occasion or circumstances 
may chance to determine. ‘This constitutes what may be called the 
front and forehead of Mr, Lancaster's offence against the establish- 
ment of his country ; the probable effect of which no true Christian, 
or sound member of the establishment, can be supposed to contem- 
plate with indifference. 

“* (Thinking of the church, as Mr. Lancaster appears to do, we are 
not surprised that, as a benevolent man, he should endeavour to do 
what he considers to be good, in his own way. - But thinking of the 
church as I do; considering it as originally planted in the world by 
God's right hand, for the gracious purpose of preserving the know- 
ledge of christianity in it; that the establishment of it in any country 
has professedly the same object in view; and that, consistently with the 
promotion of that object, the bible, containing God's revealed word, 
cannot be, what it bas been sometimes called, a nose of war, to be 
fashioned according to the caprice or humour of every one who 
handles it, on the delusive presumption, that every man is left at 
liberty to make his own religion ;—under the impression of those con- 
siderations, I must be excused in thinking, that no greater libel on our 
royal family in general, and our truly pious king, who is the constitu- 
tional guardian of our national faith, in particular, can be pronounced, 
than to represent them as receiving pleasure from the success of such 
an anti-christian institution as that under consideration.” 


Having given this lesson to one of the royal dukes, who 
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sounded forth the eulogies of Lancaster and his system, with 
more zeal than knowledge, he proceeds to offer some admoni- 
tions to the other, who hac conceived, rightly enough, that 
there was something in the system adverse to the establish- 
ment, but who had been satisfied, wrongly enough, with the 
Quaker’s assurance, that nothing was to be dreaded, because 
the children were “ taught only in the very words of the autho- 
rized version of the scriptures themselves.” ‘The author sug- 
gests to his Royal Highness the propriety of the following 
answer to Mr. Lancaster’s assurance. 


“© You tell me, Mr. Lancaster, that your pupils are taught to read 
‘the words of the authorised version of the scriptures.’—So far well. 
— Still the Bible, it is to be remembered, is not to be considered as 
containing a dead letter, to be employed for the mere purpose of 
teaching children ¢o read, But the realadvantage to be derived from 
the Bible, consists in the knowledge of salvation which that sacred book 
is designed to convey. And our forefathers were too wise not to know, 
that merely to put the Bible into the hands of children could not fur- 
nish a sufficient security for the establishment of their religious prin- 
ciples, It affords, therefore, but avery imperfect degree of satisfaction 
to my mind, to be informed, that the pupils are taught to read the 
authorised Bible, unless i am alsoinformed, that it is your object to 
teach them Christianity out of the Bible. Should not this come 
within the compass of your design, the prosecution of it, of what 
patronage soever it may boast, must ultimately prove unfavourable to 
the Established Church ; because it will be the mean of training up 
the rising generation in ignorance of those Christian principles which 
naturally attach them to the church; to which, as subjects of a 
national system of education, on every sound principle of reason an 
policy, they ought to belong.” By such language, the latent fallacy 
contained in Mr. Lancaster's assurance on this occasion would have 
been detected, and, as it ought to have been, exposed ;—in such 
case, it might be hoped, that none possessing sound principles, and 
suffering themselves to be governed by a sound understanding, could 
Jong continue the advocates of an insidious anti- christian” sy stem, 
w hich I conceive it to be not less the duty, than it is the interest, of 
every true friend to the constitution of this gountry, in every way to 
discountenance.” 


3ut the very circumstance of the studied omission of all 
Christian instruction in Lancaster’s original plan was its pecu- 
liar recommendation to many of its warmest and loudest 
advocates, who, indeed, proclaimed their admiration of it to 
the world on this ground, Hence has it met with the marked 
encouragement of sectaries, schismatics, and infidels, of every 
denomination, and hence, too, have the enemies to our con- 
stitution hailed its promulgation as the dawn of better days, 
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The i:atural consequence of applause from such quarters 
would, at any other period of our history, have been to excite 
the apprehensions, and to rouse the jealousy, of churchmen 
and loyalists. But in these perverse and revolutionary times, 


Foily is deemed Wisdom, and Liberality Truth! Well, then, 
may our intelligent author ask, 


** Is the wisdom of our forefathers become such foolishness in the 
eyes of their sons, that what was by them considered to be a matter of 
piimary and essential importance, is now become a subject of com- 
parative indifference? Did our pious reformers erect the standard of 
national education on the basis of Christianity, and did our wise 


‘governors establish that standard by legislative authority, with the ex~- 


press wew of preserving the true church in this country; for that 
standard to be in a manner pulled down by a notorious despiser of 
our religious ordinances ; or at least the object of it suppressed by a 
religious system, calculated to make the subjects of it any thing but 
what, as members of the church, they ought to be ? 

“If such be the wisdom of the nineteenth century, I pray God 
that this nation may return as speedy as possible, and ere it be too 
late, to what in such case must be esteemed the fol/y of our an- 
cestors; which had, at least, whatever improvement in their plan 
modern liberality may project, the honour of God, and the preserva- 
tion of his church, among its primary objects. For if the true state- 
ment both of nations and individuals of which they are composed is 
to be estimated from one single-circumstance,—namely, whether in 
their doings they remember or forget God,—it is conceived, that 
there cannot well exist a more glaring instance of forgetfulness of 
God under the Christian dispensation, than what exhibits itself in a 
professed rejection of those peculiar doctrines of that divine covenant, 
which constitute both its foundation and its essence. And should 
this nation ever be permitted to return to its sober senses on the sub- 
ject of religion, it will not fail to look back with regret and asto- 
nishment to that folly, which could commit a system of nationak 
education to the superintendence of a sectarist, who appears to hold 
in no estimation what every true Christian looks to as the only sure 
ground on which to build his hope of glory, A species of folly, 
which i is not well to be accounted for but on that principle, on which 
every well-wisher to his country must tremble to account for it— 
namely ; 

«« ¢ Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.' ’’ 


We shall now dismiss, for the present, Mr. Lancaster and. 
his play, referring our readers for many more judicious reflec- 
tions on the subject to the book itself. The next. topic which 
comes under the author’s consideration is that laxity of reli- 
gious principle, whichy as he justly observes, “ has, by de- 
grees, generated an almost total indifference to the affairs of 
the church, and the ends for which it was established.” On 
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this interesting subject his remarks are highly judicious, and 
demand the most serious attention of the reader. 


‘That Christ did not leave his Church without a government 
(which had been in effect to leave no Church ;) and that it is incre- 
dible that the whole Church, pastors and people, should agree to 
change his. government; whieh must have been the case, if that 
which the Church now possesses, be not the government which 
Christ left, is what has been as little, nay, perhaps less, questioned 
than any point in Christianity. And there is no principle in our 
reformation more undoubted than this; that a pilot is not more 
necessary in a ship, or a shepherd to watch over a flock, than spiritual 
shepherds and guides, authorised and qualified, are to teach, direct, 
and govern, Christ’s Church; that, among other means and helps, 
which Christian people should use to understand the Scriptures, 
the direction of their duly appointed guides is the chief. Such was 
one of the undoubted principles on which the reformation in this 
country proceeded. For the persons who principally conducted that 
great work, were not more distinguished by their wisdom, their 
piety, and their judgement, than they were strangers to that licen- 
tiousness of religious opinion, which now so unhappily prevails. 
It was, alas! a gross departure from the principle on which they 
acted, that by degrees led to the erroneous conclusion, tha’, because 
our judicious reformers protested against the errors of false guides, 
whose object it was, by keeping the Bible out of sight, the more easily 
to deceive an ignorant people ; that, therefore, by restoring tothe 
people the use of the Bible, it was to be understood, that the right 
of private judgment was henceforth to supersede the decision of 
public authority; and that the people, with the Bible in their hands, 
were authorized and qnalified to become guides to themselves. 
The effect of this unhappy conclusion socn manifested itself in that 
contempt for the order and government. of the Church which fol- 
lowed close upon the heels of our gloriows reformation; which, by 
gradually generating those Jamentable divisions, to which, in an evil 
hour, both Church and State eventually fell a sacrifice, at length 
rendered the Act of Toleration necessary for composing (so far as 
it is capable of being composed) that troubled spirit of dissension 
and disaffection which the preservation of the unity of the Church, 
had not that divine bond of peace been perversely broken, would 
have effectual'y prevented. In this case of necessity, however, our 
governors, considering that it is not in the wit or power of man to 
prevent diversity of opinion; and being, at length, convinced, that 
compulsioa in religious matters was not more ineflectual than per- 
secution was contrary to every principle of sound policy and civil 
freedom ; in the measure which. they adopted on the occasion, still 
manifested a proper regard for the honour of God, and the esta- 
blished religion of their country, For toleration was granted, under 
the express condition, that the fundamental articles of the Christian 
Faith were not denied; whilst the act of anifor mity remained unre- 
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pealed, for the purpose of its bearing testimony ‘o the public, that, 
in the eye of the legislature, Schism continued to be the same sin 
it ever was; although all penalties against it had been judiciously 
withdrawn ; thereby evincing to the world, that ‘ Christianity was (as 
a learned commentator has observed) a part of the laws of England.’ ” 


And yet there are still those who perversely think that, 
because the command to $ search the Seriptures’ is impera- 
tive, ‘by putting the Bible into the hands of an individual, they 
supply him with every thing necessary for a Christian to know 
and to learn, forgetting, that Som Christ’s first coming, 

throughout the apostolic ages, and up to the present period, 
pastors and teachers have “been acknowledged as necessary 
to impart, to the members of the Church of Christ, that wisdom 
which alone can lead to salvation. We have reason to be 
grateful that Christiamity does form a part of the law of the 
land; strange, indeed, would it be, if a Christian legislature 
were ‘to form a code of laws for the government of a Christian 
community, without any regard to Christianity, by whose ties 
and obligations alone, can men be either brought to a right 
sense of their duty, or induced to perform it. But since the 
revolution, and particularly since the reign of Queen Anne, 
British legislators have become more lax in their religious 
‘principles, and consequently in their attention to religious 
worship and discipline, than they ever had been in the period 
which intervened between the reformation and the reign of 
Charles the First. It may be contended, and, indeed, we have 
no doubt it will be contended, that this inattention to religious 
concerns grows out of the increased, and increasing, liberality 
of the age ; and that, in proportion, as the nation has become 
more liberal and enlightened, it has seen the folly and impro- 
priety of interfering between God and man, This unchristian 
cant, which was engendered by the economists and philoso- 
phists of the French School, that fertile source of impiety 
and vice, Kas, in fact, been for some time past, in the mouths 
both of infidels, and of sectaries, who have boldly proclaimed 
to the world, as a newly-discovered truth, that no human 
power has the right to regulate the religious worship of its 
subjects, or to give a preference to one set of religionists over 
another. In two long advertisements which, within the last 
few months, have appeared in all the leading public prints, 
and been circulated throughout the kingdom, by a meeting of 
Dissenters assembled at a tavern in the metropolis, this 
principle, or rather no principle, was asserted as incontro- 
vertible, and the right deduced from it vindicated as impre- 
scriptible. And, as if our rulers were infected with the same 
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fatal.spirit of liberality, the chairman of this meeting was 
invited to confer with them on the subject of the New Bill 
recently passed into a law, for frittering away the spirit and 
original intent of the Toleration Act; and, further, to con- 
ciliate his favour, and that of his foliowers, this chairman was 
put into the commission of the peace, a situation which he 
had long vainly laboured to obtain, and in order to perform the 
duties of which, it is well known, he must give a previoi s 
test of his attachment to the established Church.® ‘There i is, in all 
this, such a mixture of weakness, of impolicy, of profanation, 
as must fill every true friend to the constitution of his country 
with the most lively apprehensions. The advertisements 
alluded to, and the whole proceedings of that body of Schis- 
matics, were of the most violent nature, and replete with 
positions the most ‘untenable and false. And yet the great 
mover and promulgator of these mischievous: productions is 
to be courted and rewarded for his zeal; while any man who 
supports the Church, from principle, is regarded as a fanatic, 
and even his just pretensions rejected with contempt. ‘This is 
a most unnatural state of things which cannot long endute ; 
it is a suicidal system of policy, arising from causes easily 
traced, and leading to consequences pregnant with incalcu- 
lable mischief. ‘Though the particular fact to which we allude 
was not known to the author of the tract before us, yet the 
growing evil has not escaped his observation. 


«That the sentiments of our legislators respecting the established 
religion of the country, 80 far as a judgement may be formed from 
a late public occurrence,” (and, indeed, from more than one late 





_ 


* How far, with any consistency of principle, or moral integrity 
of conduct, the individual alluded to could first proclaim himself 
to the world as the leader of a band of Dissenters, (uniformly fre- 
quenting too a Dissenting Meeting House): and then ac¢ept a situation 
which he could only hoid as a member of the Church of England, 
and qualify himself for the same, by giving what the legislature con- 
siders as the strongest test of attachment to that Church, and which, 
if it be not so, must be the grossest profanation of a Holy Sacrament, 
we must leave it to the Dissenting Casuists of the day to decide. 
For our part, adhering as we do, from conviction and principle, to the 
homely principles of our forefathers, and to the motives which 
influenced them in fixing the religious and civil institutions of their 
native land, on their present foundation, we should, perhaps, cha- 
racterize such conduct, in terms which would be deemed i/li¢era/ and 
Ligotted, and which would have nothing but truth and honesty to 
recommend them. Rey. 
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public occurrence) ‘‘ haye undergone a material change since. the 
era of the Toleration Act, the proceedings which took place in the 
House of Lords, on the subject of Lord Sidmouth’s projected Bill, 
furnish somewhat more than presumptive proof. By the liberal 
philanthropists and free-thinke:s of the day, this change will doubtless 
be hailed as the welcome harbinger of what they consider to be a 
system of more enlightened policy; the chief perfection of which 
will consist in what they call the prejudices of an ancient superstition 
giving way to the uncontrouled licence of private opinion. Our 
forefathers, to whom reference is here made, were more wise iv this 
respect. They considered, on the principle that the preservation 
of Christianity in a country, ought ever to constitute an object of 
primary concern with the governors of it; that certain restrictions 
might be laid on the public exercise of the functions of religious 
teachers, without any undve encroachment on the rational liberty 
of -onscientious Dissenters from the establishment. Under this 
persuasion they felt themselves justified in passing the Toleration 
Act. 

** But their wiser sons, as they would be deemed, scem to think 
that no line of sober judgment is to be drawn between the justly 
proscribed extreme of intolerance and persecution, against Which, the 
true spirit of Christianity revolts; and that wild extravagance, licen- 
tious ignorzuce, and blaspheming boldness, which so notoriously 
disgrace the character of the present times. Without considering, as 
it might be supposed wise men would, that nothing hurts, nothing 
destroys, us so much, as the abuse of that liberty with which God 
has intrusted as; our legislators, some of those I mean who distin- 
guished themselves on a late occasion, appeared to have no other 
object of solicitude, than the unlimited extension of human freedom. 
Whether Christianity be preserved in this country or not ; whether 
the established religion be in a way of advancement or decline ; 
whether the public teaching of the word of God be honoured or dise 
graced among us; seem to have been subjects of minor considera- 
tion,” (or, rather, of no consideration at all) ‘‘compared with the 
single, apparently most important, circumstance of the people being 
left to teach, and to be taught, as they please. When a nation has 
thus passed what may be called the Rulicon of Toleration, by dis- 
claiming all restraint whatever on the public exercise of religious 
functionaries, separating from the church of their country ; it must 
then be Janded on the shifting sands of contending opinions, on which 
no establishment must expect ever to find a lasting foundation.” 


There perhaps has been no word, (with a single exception*) 


— 





* The exception alluded to applies to the word Patriot, which, 
in former days, was a plain and distinct appellation for a friend to 
his coyntry, who preferred her Jaws, institutions, and interests, to 
those of all other nations, and who was prepared to defend them at 
the-expense of his life. Its signification, however, is very different 
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so little understood, and so grossly misapplied, as the word 
toleration, to which people, who are most in the habit of 
using it, seem to have affixed no definite meaniug, or rather 
to have applied it in a way, which, however opposite to its only 
legitimate signification, was best suited to the argument which 
they were bent on supporting. In order that ignorance may 
no longer be pleaded in excuse of perversion, we shall extract 
our author’s sentiments on the subject. 


‘* By Toleration has always been understood concession, or per- 
mission, on the part of those who are legally invested with a power 
to restrain. On the supposition, then, that no restrictions whatever 
are to take place on the subject of religious liberty, the word Tolera- 
tion no longer possesses any distinct or appropriate meaning. That 
such, however, is the sense in which the act of Toleration appears 
to be taken by some of our legislators of the present day, there is 
just ground for concluding, from what passed on the occasion above 
referred to ; compared with the language reported to have been made 
use of by two popular senators at a late public dinner. One of these 
senators, who has always been on his full stretch in the race of popu- 
larity, speaking of religious Toleration, said, that ‘ it was but another 
name for religious persecution.’ The logic of such language it must, 
I should think, exceed even the ingenuity of this dexterous player 
with words to reconcile with commoa sense. But it was a speech 
pro re natd; it suited the temper of the parties assembled, and pro- 
bably gained for himself a momentary plaudit; that. sort of frothy 
food, after which this gentleman has ever been gaping. 

“* Another senator, who would not willingly be one step behind 
the former in his endless race, observed, on the same occasion, if he 
is truly reported, that ‘ religious Toleration was the language of 
intolerance.’ To analyse such language would bea waste of time ; 
since, humanly speaking, nothing can come from nothing. My 
object i in bringing it into notice is not for the purpose of discussing 
its sense, but “the propriety of its introduction, And it is submitted 
to consideration, how far it is consistent with the character of these 
popular gentlemen, as legis/ators, to speak disrespectfully” (and false/y, 
too, he should have said) ‘‘ of a legislative proceeding; by giving the 
people directly to understand, that the framers of the Toleration Act 
were either weak or dishonest men; that they either-did not know 
what they were about when they made the Act in question, or, if 
they did, that they purposely deceived their const.tuents, by framing 
an act calculated to promote the very object, which, according to 
public professioa, it was expressly designed to guard against. Or the 





in modern times, when it is more easy to say what it does not mean, 
than what it does. Perhaps the most correct definition of it, in its 
modern sense, is that which has been assigned to it by a popular writer 
of songs, Par Riot. 
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meaning. inténded to be conveyed by this contradictory language 
might be, that the granting of religious toleration implied a right in 
government, either to grant or to withhold it, as circumstances might 


direct; and it is against this discretionary tight, that the language 


. — e > . . 
in question was designed indirectly to prosest, on the general principle, 


that government, in the judgement of the users of this language, has 
nothing to do with religion, and thaf, in their religious concerns, 
men should be left to themselves, uncontrouled by restrictions of any 
kind. 

‘¢ But I am at a loss to know how this doctrine is to be reconciled 
with the acknowledged practice of our constitution, at least, from the 
days of the reformation; how it is to be reconc'!ed with those restrictions 
to which the clergy of the Church of England are at present subjected? 
The popular orators here alluded to, cannot but Know, that the clergy 
are at this time restricted from their proper representation in Parlia- 
ment; not being allowed to sit in convocation; to which the 
clergy have as constitutional a right, .as the laity have to their respec 
tive houses of session. They must, it is presumed, know, that, even 
in matters purely religious, in which the doctrine and discipline 
of the church alone are concerned, the clergy are restrained from 
altering an article, or making a canon, but “under the sanction of 
legislative authority. But though subjected to unconstitutional, and 
in some respects injudicious, restraints, the clergy are still not cla- 
mowrous. They ‘seek the peace of the land in which they dwell, 
trusting that in the peace thereof they shall have peace.’ On which 
account, if on no otlier, they are entitled to the gratitude, the favour, 
and the protection, of their governors, But it is for the clamourous 
separatists from the establishment of the country, that all the tender 
mercies of the popular orators of the day seem to be reserved.”’ 


The author, feeling his advantage, modestly forbears to press 
it against these degenerate senators, to whom, by the bye, he 
gives more credit for understanding the subject on which they, 
so dogmatically, decide, than they are entitled to; for we 
believe the truth to be, that they are profoundly ignorant of all 
matters. connected with religion, and that they even think 
them beneath their notice. *Twill be well for them, if they 
should perceive their error, ere it be too late to correct it. He 
rescues, however, the framers of the Toleration Act from 
the obloquy thus cast upon them, and shews that their object 
in framing the Toleration Act was to concede as much to 
religious liberty, as could be conceded without danger to the 
establishment. And, in reference to the loose, and nonsensi- 
cal, language, on which he had before commented, he further 
observes, with great truth : 


‘©The question with wise men, on the present occasion, will be, 
not how far language, which bespeaks an indifference to all religious 
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opinions whatever, may in the estimation of the public be deemed /ide- 
ral and popular ; but how far the promotion of such indifference in a 
professedly Christian country is consistent with true wisdom and 
sound policy ; and consequently how far Jegislators discharge their 
duty to God and their country in the adoption of it.” 


This is, indeed, a most serious consideration, on which these 
gentlemen would do weil to ponder, and on which, sooner or 
later, either at a tavern meeting, or on a death-bed, they must 
ponder. The hour must come when they will feel the vanity 
of an appeal to popular feelings; the danger of religious 
indifference; and the utter inefficacy of all those objects, 
which they are now so anxious to promote, for the attainment 
of happiness here, or of security hereafter. They may trifle 
with the interests of their country, and sacrifice their duty as 
subjects to their lust. for popularity, but their God will 
not be trifled with, nor are the duties of his creatures to him 
to be violated with impunity. 

When Lord Sidmouth introduced his bill, which was 
expectedly opposed by Dissenters, and so unexpectedly by 
Churchmen, he specially guarded himself against any impu- 
tation of interference -with the spirit or trae meaning of the 
Toleration Act; and, in fact, his lordship’s sole object was 
to correct those gross and scandalous abuses of the privileges 
conferred by that act, of which all true Churchmen had long 
complained, and which every sober’ Christian, who did not 
absolutely reject all Church discipline, and deny the existence 
of such a sin as that_of Schism, must deeply deplore. It is 
notorious that practices prevail, among Schismaties, which 
are not only disgraceful to a Christian country, but highly 
derogatory from the dignity of the Christian religion itself. 
That men, consummately ignorant, uneducated, and devoted to 
mechanical, and even menial, pursuits, should be sanctioned by 
the legislature of a Christian country, having, too, an established 
religion, as expounders of the Gospel, and instructors of 
the poor in the most important of all concerns, is a fact which 
must be witnessed to be believed. It appears to us an infa- 
tuation the most gross, a dereliction of duty the most culpable. 
That the framers of the Toleration Act ever had the encourage- 
ment of such a practice iy their contemplation, it were mad- 
ness to contend. Lord Sidmouth, therefore, for his efforts to 
restrain it, by means wholly unobjectionable on the ground 
of oppression, was entitled not merely to the support, but to 
the thanks, of the House. 


“ A very shrewd and intelligeat wriler, in an ¢ Essay on the 
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Study of the History of England,’ lately published,* observes, that 
“some of our wise ancestors, in the debate on the Toleration Act, 
proposed that the Act should be ¢emporary, perfectly foreseeing what 
has happened.’ At the same time, certain it is, what all sober 
Dissenters will acknowledge, that the Act of Toleration has rece ved 
from an indulgent establishment, a much greater latitude of inter- 
pretation, than was originaily intended to be annexed toit. There 
could, therefore, be no just room for apprehension, that, in a legisiative 
attempt to correct notorious abuses, by laying some judic.ous restraint 
upon these excesses of irregularity, ignoranee, and indecency, of 
which respectable Dissenters themselves are traly ashamed, as dis- 
graceful, and in the highest degree injurious to that cause, which 
every sincere Christian, whether in the Church or out of it, must 
be supposed to have at heart ; any thing would be attempted that 
could in the least encroach on the rational exercise of religious 
liberty.” 

That the members of the establishment have gone to the 
very extreme of Toleration in favour. of Dissenters, is what 
no man who has any regard for truth will venture to deny. 
What kind of toleration members of the establishment would 
receive from Dissenters, were the latter ever to acquire the 
ascendancy, it is not left to conjecture to settle ; it is @ matter 
not of fanciful speculation, but of historical record. A perusal 
of the events of the reign of our First Charles, and of the 
subsequent usurper, Cromwell, will demonstrate the character 
of Dissenting Toleration; as the events of Mary’s reign 
sufhiciently prove the nature of the indulgence to be expected 
from the liberality of Papists. We do.not quarrel with Dis- 
senters for conscientiously differing from the members of the 
Church, in their view of the Scriptures ; but, convinced as we 
are that our Church is a pure branch of the universal Church 
of Christ, we feel it our duty to defend it against Schismatics 
of every denomination; and to secure the establishment, as 
far as in us lays, against all inroads and eneroachments, from 
whatever quarter. If we did not pursue this conduct trom 
principle, we should adopt it from interest, because history has 
taught us, that were the enemies of the establishment to 
obtain political power, and to use it successfully far its sub- 
version, its members would be oppressed and persecuted. 

The reflections of the author on the opposition given to 
Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, which even went so far as to prevent 
the mere agitation of the question, are equally pointed and 





* This Essay, written by Major Dale, would have been noticed by 
us long ago, had it not been mislaid. It is replete with good matter, 
and ought to be ; enerally circulated. 
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judicious. The multitude of petitions which loaded the tables 
of the House was considered by some sapient legislators as 
a sufficient ground for the rejection of the Bill, w limine, as 
if men who are interested in the continuance of gross abuses, 
were the best judges of the propriety of correcting them. On 
this subject the author makes the following jast observations : 


** But do these lords consider it to be strictly constitutional, that 
clamorous petitioners should so overrule the deliberations of their 
high assembly, as to cause a measure brought torward for their serious 
judgement to be stopped in limine, without the merits of it being 
suftered to be discussed? Or could they think it in any degree 
respectful to their brother Peer, to whom they must at least have 
given credit for the principle on which be acted, aud who, I hesitate 
not to say, is entitled to the thanks of every well-wisher to our esta- 

lishment, for the salutary object which he had in view ; was it 
respectful to him indirectly to say ; ‘ the irregular preachers of all 
denominations are clamourous against you; they fear, many of them 
at least, lest their craft should be in danger ; their numbers are for- 
midable ; they must be satisfied; therefore, though standing in the 
character of a legislator of the country, you cannot be heard, 
The measure, consequently, which you bave been doubtless at some 
pains to prepare, must at all events be got rid of; with such parties 
in Opposition to it, we object to its being even taken into consideration.” 
Will the noble Peers who put themselves forward on this occasion 
in the cause of separation from the establishment, maintain this as 


a good reason for not entering into the consideration of a legislative 
measure, that it does not meet with the approbation of parties whose 
interest it is to oppose it? 1 do not ask these lords if they know ia 
what mavner the petitions in questioi had been prepared, because 
this is a question wmch they cannot be supposed competent to 
answer. Although many of the ignorant teachers, who employed 
a whole Sunday in driving from place tu place, for the purpose of 
preparing them, could, if they thought proper, have informed their 
lordships that, by taking a second Sunday for the business, they 
would engage to double the number of petitions, by adopting only 
the same means of swéiling out the imaginary lis's, by the subscrip- 
tion of fictitious names. But I would take leave to ask their lord- 
ship's whether, even im a case in which no collusion could take place, 
they are prepared to say, that that deliberations of Parliament ought to 
be overruled by the influx of importunate petitions ¢ If they are, it may 
be proper to remind them, before things are suffered to go too far, 
that the effect produced by clamorous petitioners, in a former stage 
of our history, was bat the commencement of that disorganizing 
system which, in the course of its progress, led to the extinction of 
their honourable house. 

‘ Verbum sat sapienti.’ 


Some of the peers, who talk as loosely on the subject of 
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religion, as if they had never given it a thought before, and 
as ignorantly as if they were unable to comprehend its nature 
and tendency, assumed, that religion was a sort of private 
concern between man and his maker, and hence deduced the 
monstrous conclusion, that any man has a right to worship 
God in his own way. Now the truth is, that it is the duty 
of every man to worship God in the way prescribed by God 
himself, ‘and in no other way. And as to the existence 
of any right in contravention of a positive duty, to maintain 
it, is to talk nonsense. Man, indeed, being a free agent, has 
the power to worship God in any way he pleases, but is intel- 
fects must be preciously confused, who confounds power with 
right, Besides, man being also an accountable Lzing, will, 
beyond ail doubt, be made responsible for any disobedience 
to the positive cOmmands of God, and consequently for his 
impious presumption in worshipping him in a different way 
from that which it has pleased him to prescribe. This point 
is most forcibly argued, and in a manner that sets confutation 
at defiance, from p. 59, to p.62. The author admits, what 
eannot indeed be questioned, that man may asswine to himself 
the right here so preposterously contended for, and that no 
fegislator is justified in imposing restrictions on its exercise, 
by ‘the operation of pains and penalties, unless it militate 
against the established government of the country, as Black- 
stone observes :-— 


** Undoubtedly, all persecution and oppression of weak consciences, 
on the score of religious persuasions, are highly unjustifiable on every 
principle of natural reason, civil liberty, or- sound religion. But 
care must be taken not tocarry this indulgence into such extremes 
a8 may endanger the national church. There is always a difference 
to be made between foleration and estalishment. Blacks. Com. 
vol. iv. p. 52.” 


Bigotry, intolerance, and persecutign, terms which, like 
Liberality, and toleration, are incessantly employed by men, 
who really do not understand their import, or who aflix no 
definite meaning to them, but which are employed solely 
for the odious and unjust purpose of exciting a popular outcry 
against the friends and supporters of existing establishments, 
and the determined enemies of mischievous speculators, and 
dangerous innovators, have, in fact, nothing to do with this 
subject. The power of all men to assume, and even to exercise, 
a right, to follow the dictates of their own inclinations, and 
the decisions of their own judgment, in matters of religion, 
however repugnant to the revealed will of their Creator, is 
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admitted. But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied (and no 
denial could alter the fact) that when a man so acts, he acts at 
dis own peril, makes a law for himself, and uses his free agency, 
as Adam did, for the purpose of disobedience to the laws of him 
who gave him the power. It must be remembered, how- 
ever,— 


“‘ That God, not having left himself without a witness, in this 
world, hati reserved the judgement of such liberty to himself at a 
time, when the distinction between a right of unwarrantable assump- 
tion, and a right founded on divine authority, wil] be made tremen- 
dously manifest; that aweful time, when heresy and schism will 
be found to be crying sins in the eyes of God, whatever degree of 
sanction they may have received from the opinionmand practices of 
self-willed men. 


A confusion of ideas, which arises out of an indistinct 
notion, and a very imperfect knowledge, of the subject, has 
marked most of the speeches and writings of the leading 
partizans, who have sought to distinguish themselves in this 
centest. Hence it has been imagined, that where no right 
of coercion exists on the part of the governors, a right of 
assumption must neeessarily be vested in the governed. 
Now, in most cases, this is any thing but a necessary conse- 
quence ; and the first position may be granted, and the deduc- 
tion yet denied, with perfect consistency and truth. Indeed, 
as our author observes, * one man may have no right to inter- 
fere with the religious liberty of another, at the same time 
that, for the exercise of that liberty the party in question 
may have no just right to plead; the establishment of such 
right depending, not on the will of man, but on the will of 
God.” ‘This argument is forcibly illustrated by the example of 
the T'cleration Act, which is placed in a very just point of view. 
‘Though the legislature has no right to compel aman to bea 
member of the Established Church, it does not follow that 
every man is at liberty to make his own church and his own — 
religion, and that it is a matter of no importanee whether he 
conform to the religious establishment of his country, or 
separate from it. This, and other considerations connected 
with, and arising out of, it, are strongly pressed upon the 
attention of the public in general, and of those senators in 
particular who have taken a part in the discussions on this 
subject, and many of whom have displayed a,degree of igno- 
rance upon it, w ‘hich, regard being had to their stations, and 
to the duties attached to them, we cannot but think highly 
criminal, : 
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The author now comes to the most delicate part of the 
question ;—thé conduct of our prelates in respect to Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill. That conduct, we confess, filled us with 
surprize. This is not a time when the sworn guardians of the 
Church can shrink from their duty without a gross breach of 
their sacred trust, and without the most imminent danger to 
that establishment, which they are specially bound to defend. 
Happy is it, for that establishment, that there exist in this 
country the liberty to discuss the public conduct of all public 
men; and as sound members of the Church, as any prelate 
on the bench, prepared to exercise it, whenever they find that 
Church in danger, cr its guardians relaxing in their necessary 
firmness and wgilance. Such a member is the author of the 
Tract before us, whose admonitions to the Bishops we shall 
extract, deeply convinced, as we are, of their justice and 
necessity. 


“« The preceding considerations, thongh not so familiar to the 
minds of lay lords, could not fail, it is presumed, of producing their 
full effect on the minds of those, with whom the preservation of 
- the Church in this country must ever constitute a primary object of 
concern. It was to be expected, therefore, that the Bishops, who 
may be consideted as the more immediate guardians of the Church, 
over which they preside, who must, it is presumed, bave known, that 
the principle, at least, on which Lord Sidmouth’s Bill proceeded, 
was well founded ; the state of most of their dioceses bearing testi- 
mony to the lamentable effects of the present irregularities, and the 
consequences to the establishment from the increasing separation 
from it pressing strongly on their minds ; it was to be expected that, 
thus circumstanced, the Bishops would have something to say on a 
subject, in which the Church was so deeply concerned. That a lay 
‘Lord should: manifest a greater degree of interest in the cause of the 
Church, than the’ fathers of the Church themselves, is a circumstance 
shat furnishes, so far at Jeast as appearances may justify the conclusion, 
a prognostic of the most alarming kind to the establishment of this 
country. It should seem, indeed, as if all hope was departed from 
our Israel on this occasion ; for the Bishops, alas! ‘ made no sign.” 
Much might here be said, did not an unfeigned respect for the Right 
Reverend Bench, coupled with the consideration that inferiors are 
not always competent to judge correcily of the conduet of superiors, 
arrest my pen. Should, therefore, the angels of the Churches, 
* Jeaving their first love,’ shrink from their important duty, judgement 
is Jeft with him, ‘ who walketh in the midst of the candiesticks.’ ” 


This is spoken like a true son of the Church; judgement 
certainly is left with Him from whom all spiritual authority 
roceeds ; but caution, and admonition, may, without any 
deviation from the legitimate respect due to the fathers of 
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the Clurch, be offered, by the humblest of her children, for 
the purpose, and with the -hope, of rouzing them from their 
temporary slumbers, to an active discharge of the duties of 
their sacred calling. If the shepherd, whose province it is 
to guard the flock, sleepeth, surely it is meritorious in any of 
that flock to awaken him when the wolf approaches. But, if 
the prelates had spoken on the subject, and te no better pur- 
pose, and with no better effect, than the primate, certainly 
they would have better remained silent, and shewn ‘ uo 
sign,” 


** One, indeed, of the Right Reverend Bench, so far as the autho- 
rity of newspaper report is to be depemded upon, did deliver his sen- 
timents on this occasion, to the following effect. ‘ However he 
might Jament what he conceived to be the errors of the Protestant 
Dissenters, it was to be recollected, the Bible was the foundation of 
their religious belief, as well as of that of the Established Church ; and 
was, or might be, in the hands of every member of the empire; and it 
was to be recollected, that the best of interpretations were but the 
interpretations of men, and that the best of men were liable to error. 
If his Grace meant ‘to say, that Jearned men differed in their inter- ~ 
pretation of tLe Bible, and that, theretore, their interpretations must 
he received but as the interpretations of fallible mer, on the ground 
that, ‘the best of men were liable to error ;’ his Grace said nothing 
from which any Protestant Divine will dissent. But in this case, his 
Grace said nothing to the immediate business before the House. 

“ The object of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill was understood wo be, that 
of laying some degree of legislative restraint on that mowey tribe 
of itinerant teachers, who, from their known ignorance, are unqualified 
for the sacred office which they presumptuously assume. But if 
his Grace of Canterbury is to be understood, as these ignorant teachers 
will be most ready to understand him, as saying that every man, 
having the lible in bis hand, is qualified to interpret it, on the ground 
of the best interpretations being but the interpretations of fallible 
men, the interpretation of one may be equally correct with that 
of another, thereby placing the ignorant mechanic, the illiterate 
weaver, tailor, or shoemaker, as expounders of sacied writ, upon a 
level withthe riost learned and well informed divines; I say, if his 
Grace is to be thus understood, he could not have said anything more 
at variance with the langnage of inspiration, or more conclusive 
against the principle of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill; and for which he 
would have been more entitled to the thanks of those gelf-called 
missionaries of the day, whose cause he, in such case, indirectly 
espoused, This considered, it cannot, either in respect, or in justice, 
to his Grace, be for a moment admitted, that such could have been 
his intended neeaning. For had such been the meaning obviously 
and fairly deducible from his Grace's words, it conld not fail to have 
been strongly protested against by some one or other of the Jearned 
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bench, who, feeling as the late Bishop) Horsley, it is presumed, would 
have felt on the subject, might possibly have applied that learned 
Prelate’s language to the occasion. 

«« In all ages,” says this justly discriminating Prelate, “ if the ob- 
‘* jections of infidels are to be confuted ; if the scruples of believers 
** are to be satisfied ; if Moses and the Prophets are to be brought 
** to bear witness to Jesus of Nazareth; if the calumnies of the 
** blaspheming Jews are to be repelled, and their interpretations of 
«« their own books confuted ; if we are tobe ready,’ that is, if we 
** are to be qualified and prepared, ‘ to give an answer to every man 
** that asketh the reason of the hope that is in us;’ a penetration 
** in abstruse questions ; a quickness in philosophical discussion ; a 
** critical knowledge of the ancient languages; a familiar acquaint- 
« ance with the Jewish history, and with all parts of the sacred wri- 
“* tiogs; a sound judgment, a faithful memory, and a prompt elocu- 
** tion; are talents, without which the work of an evangelist will 
“* be but ill performed. When they are not infused by inspiration, 
“* they must be acquired by diligence in study, and fervency in prayer. 
«* And if any in the present age imagine, that, wanting the advan- 
“* tages of education, they may be qualified for preachers of the 
*« gospel, they are to be considered as enthusiasts; vinless, like 
«* the apostles, they can appeal to a confirmation of their words ‘ by 
“* signs and wonders following.’ A man who, fron: aconceit of his 
** own abilities, should take upon him to play the magistrate, the 
‘«* general, or the privy counsellor, without a commission regularly 
** obtained from the source of civil power, would soon be shat up 
‘‘-in some proper place, where he might act his fooleries in secret, 
** without harm to his neighbour, or public discredit to himself. The 
‘* reason that the extravagance and danger of the same principle is 
** not equally perceived, when it is applied in the ecclesiastical polity, 
** and that disturbers of the‘ecclesiastical constitution are suffered to 
“6 go loose, while other madmen are confined, is only this; that the 
“« interests of the church are not so seriously considered as those of 
“ the state; because its good government and its disorders come not 
“* so immediately home to the particular inierests of ea zh member of 
“* the community.”— Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on 1 Cory ii. 2. 


The euthor, after quoting this admirable passage, from one 
of te most sound and most eloquent fathers of the church, 

these later times, laments that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bugy, of whose soundness of principle no mai can doubt, 
ha&not been more guarded in his language, and more decisive 
in his.sentiments. In truth, and without ceremony, it may 
be observed, that he has reduced his Grace ty the awkward 
dilemma, of submitting to'the reproach either of having ta'ked 
nonsense, og of having propagated error. Here the author 
concludes ie notice of the leading topics which, he proposed 
to discuss, "and, with an able summary of the whole, closes 
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his book. Here he enforces the necessity of protecting the 
established religion of the realm, with arguments of a na- 
ture the most powerful and convincing ; calling, in impressive 
language, upon all who are intrusted with authority, in church 
and state, not to neglect their duty, nor to display that cold 
indifference to the cause of an establishment, “which bespeaks 
a lack of zeal for the Service of that Divine Being, for the 
promotion of which the establishment in question was originally 
set on foot.”” All who betray this indifference must be of 
opinion, whatever they may. say, that an establishment is no 
longer necessary ; and that it is not a matter for consideration 
with the political governors of the state, whether God be 
served in the way which he himself has prescribed to his crea- 
tures, or whether his church prosper or decline. 


** Tt is submitted to consideration, whether governors, who would 
place power in the hands of Romanists; which, on the erroneous 
principle of their religion, must necessarily, when opportunity offers, 
be employed in the destruction both of our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution ;—whether governors, who patroniée a system of national 
education, which professes not to teach the established religion of the 
country ; and which, in their natural effects, so far as they prevail, 
must tend to predispose the mass of the people for separation from 
the established church of it; at the same time that they give the 
people to understand, that their communion with the Church of 
England is a matter neither of concern with the state, nor of im- 
portance to themselves ; thereby becoming instrumental in pulling 
down what, as governors, they set up; it is submitted to considera- 
tion, whether governors, who, by their conduct in these several 
ways, virtually disclaim all particular regard for the permanent estab- 
lishment of God's church among us, by thus manifesting perfect 
indifference, whether idolatry or sectarianism gains the ascendancy 
over us; donot indirectly make use of the language which has been 
above pointed out to notice. And if they do, ought it not to become 
a subject for their most serious thoughts, “how far political expediency 
will, in the eyes of heaven, be a substitute for the discharge of impe- 
rious duty ; and with what degree of reasonable confidence they can 
look up for the prosperity of their political system, to that God of 
nations, the promotion of whose honour and service, in the nation 
committed to their charge, they have thus professedly renounced ? 
For to leave religion to itself, as if the true worship of God consti- 
tuted no subject for political concern, is certainly not more consistent 
with that Revelation of the Divine Will, with which man has been 
favoufed, than it is with the principle on which al] addresses to the 
Throne of Grace for national prosperity are put up. It is, in fact, to 
disclaim that character by which, since the establishment of. Chris- 
tianity in the world, all governors have more or Jess been distir- 
guished; that of being nursing fathers and nursing mothers to the 
No. 172. Vot, 43. September, 1812. D 
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chureh ; and in exchange for a becoming zeal for the honour of God, 
to substitute that indifference for all religious matters, which bespeaks 
a persuasion, either that God does. not interfere with the affairs of 
this world ; or that religion is a work of mere human contrivance, 
with which he has no concern." 


Here we close our notice of this important tract, earnestly 
recommending it to the serious perusal of every member of 
Parliament, and of every Protestant in the United Kingdom ; 
and offering its pious and intelligent author our most cordial 
thanks for the information which it contains. 
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Remarks on the Education of the Poor. 8vo. Bacon and Co. 
Norwich. 1812 





Tue author of this benevolent tract seems duly impressed with 
the importance of educating the poor, and particularly of 
instructing them in the principles of the established church, 
which is perhaps more necessary in the city of Norwich than 
in any other manufacturing town in England. Various causes 
contribute daily to augment this necessity; among these may 
be enumerated the great wealth, and consequent influence, of 
numerous sectaries, the alarming relaxation in their religious - 
and even moral sentiments, and the general ascendancy of 
interest and pleasure over morality and piety. ‘These, however, 
are general causes; we can also mention some which may be 
considered as specific or peculiar causes of the relaxation in 
religion, and, consequently, of the increased necessity of re- 
ligious education, as well as rational prospects of its great 
advantages, more especially to the principles of the established 
church. The too commonly received opinion, that the dis- 
senters, or sectarians, are at least more rigorously decorous in 
their exterior conduct, than the members of the establishment, 
is fatally contradicted in Norwich; there, indeed, their leviiy 
on entering, or going out of, their houses of public worship, 
and their negligent indifference while in them, are such as to 
surprize even those who have witnessed the licentiousness of 
pish churches in Roman Catholic countries. The stiff- 
necked Anabaptists, those revilers of all authority, and gain- 
sayers of all human goodness, can be as wanton, as gay, and 
as indecorous, as any Papist who washes away his sins in a 
drop of holy water. ‘The followers of Lady Huntingdon’s 
system, with all their pretensions to Calvinistic austerity, seem 
conscious that. they are performing only a weekly farce, to be 
repeated twice on every Sunday. Even the lank Quaker can 
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trie, look gaysome, and allow the emotions of the man to 
supersede the movements of the spirit. Such circumstances, 
it will be admitted, furnish very cogent reasons for great im- 
provement in the religious education of the citizens. Many 
more might be added, equally convincing, equally demonstra- 
tive of the necessity of the true principles of Protestantism 
being again promulgated to a people not yet desperately de- 
praved. The great disparity in the numbers of the sexes 
likewise calls for something of greater caution. Where there 
are more than four females to three males, a salutary reserve 
cannot be unnecessary. It is true, the nature of their manu- 
factures, the casy acquirement of the art of w eaving, and the 
comfortable support it yields, render the females as perfectly 
independent as the males; they can, if they chuse, support 
themselves by their industry, and even lay up a provision for old 
age. But the love of dress, and the ruinous habit of exhibiting 
their white muslins, and even silks, on holidays, are highly 
prejudicial to every thing like prudential economy; and the 
workhouses are filled, not because their inmates were necessi- 
tous, but because they were extravagant. Again; if we turn 
our eye to the places of public amusement in Norwich and 
its vicinity, and contrast their appearance with that of the 
churches and chapels, we shall discover another feature of the 
general manners, not very favourable to religion and morality. 
In the theatres, public or private, at the concerts, in the tea 
gardens, public walks, &c. we see almost nothing but one 
vast expanse of brilliant white, grgup after group of elegant 
females arrests the eye, while the dark shades of the coarser 
sex only appear here and there, like a few ete rooks 
hovering over a field of ripe corn. In such cases the coun- 
terpoise of mutual reserve, we may naturally expect , is not 
always very accurately balanced. Social freedom is sufficiently 
induiged, and if it generally exhibits ‘‘ a graceful-ease,” it no 
less frequently degenerates into the homeliness of domestic 
familiarity. Here thoughtless levity, unaided by the divine 
influence of religious principle, is necessarily the handmaid to 
vice and immorality. It is a secret mine, destined to sap the 
basis not merely of domestic happiness, but of civil seciety. 
Leaving the places of amusement to survey those of wor ‘ship 
in that ancient and populous city, what a contrast! If the 
former presented “nothing but continued scenes of brilliant 
white, the latter, on the contrary, appear equally dark and 
sombre. The ascendancy of men, if possible, is as great in 
the churches as that of women in the public places of enter- 
tainment, This, it must be confessed, is a melancholy fact, 
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a most deplorable picture. In the metropolis, the great su- 
periority in the numbers of women in all churches, chapels, 
and preaching-shops, is highly consoling to humanity; in 
Norwich the case is diametrically opposite. Lavater has justly 
observed, that an irreligious woman is the most hideous of all 
monsters. We would not willingly cast this reproach on the 
fair sex in. Norwich, who perhaps have as little guile in their 
composition as those of any other country, and who are re- 
markable for good nature and benevolence; but in considering 
the state of religious education, and the necessity for educating 
the poor in fixed religious principles, it is our public duty to 
state fairly and fully such facts as have fallen under our ob- 
servation. Norwich, unlike the metropolis, and many other 
populous towns in the United Kingdom, is by no means defi~ 
cient in houses of public worship. To a population of less 
than 40,000 souls,* it has 36 churches, besides numerous dis- 
senting and catholic chapels, and meetings of quakers. Yet 
it must be also stated, to the honour at least of one part of the 
population, that many of those churches are crowded beyond 
belief, and far surpassing avy thing in London. In them no 
empty pews are seen, nor are casual visitors allowed to stand 
in the passages, while there is a vacant spot to be found. These 
facts prove, that religion and religious education are not 
altogether indifferent to the citizens, and that by an improved 
system, such as is now happily adopting through the efforts of 
the national society in that city, both its morality and trade 
might be meliorated. The people have naturally a fund of 
good sense; _ they are also generally loyal and patriotic; if they 
be less attentive to religion, it must be owing to the want of 
proper education. This deficiency, we rejoice to learn, is 
abqut to be ably and amply supplied ; and the well-meant tract 
before us will help to prepare the way. The desire of educa- 


‘tion is both general and ardent; neither is there a want of 


attachment to our national church. One fact confirms botle 
these observations: when there was no prospect of any rival 
to the Lancastrian school in Norwich, it flourished; since 
measures for the national school began to be adopted, 
it has diminished above one-third, and, although curtailed ag 
some of its most pernicious features, it will diminish still 


~—~ 


* This number includes 10 hamlets, each of “.zhich has a church, 
so that there are really 46 churches to this population ; besides Dutch 
and French churches, there are $ dissenting methodist chapels, 2 
Quakers’ meeting-houses, and“2 Roman Catholic chapels.— Norwich 
Rememlrancer. 
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more. Hence we discover the love of education, and attach- 
ment to rational religion. 

Before closing these remarks, we have yet another and more 
disagreeable task to perform, in order to give our readers a 
more complete notion of the actual state of religion and reli- 
gious education in Norwich; we allude to the manner of per- 
forming the service, and the whole of the religious offices, in the 
cathedral. Were we to draw inferences from speculative opinions, 
we should suppose that the present bishop, jnstead of wander- 
ing to distant countries to receive compliments, to see * the 
proudest day in his life,’ would have been particularly atten- 
tive to the discharge of religious duties in his own diocese, and 
especially to the service of his own cathedral. The sublimity 
and venerable dignity of the cathedral service, the grandeur of the 
building, and the great importance of the cause,---all conspire 
to give impressiveness and effect to the labours of the offi- 
ciating clergyman. Nevertheless, the orthodox churchman 
must hear, with painful regret, the finest compositions read 
with more than school-boy negligence and insipidity; must 
listen to the most affecting and pathetic appeals, made with 
monotonous dulness, and nerveless inanity; must witness men 
performing the offices of public worship, as if the finest senti- 
ments of devotion, the most energetic piety, were as spiritless, 
as inanimate, as the rattling of a cart-wheel on the distant 
pavement. Here, we must acknowledge, there is a manifest 
neglect of the obvious interests of the church, as well as a 
highly eensurable indifference to the propagation of true piety, 
The Norwich cathedral is regularly attended by persons of for- 
tune and fashion; its contracted galleries, and small number 
of pews, are always occupied by devout and attentive people. 
Curiosity also attracts a considerable number of thoughtless 
apprentices, giddy shop-men, and perhaps some repentant 
females, whose misfortunes and errors might still be remedied 
by future habits of piety and virtue. On this class, wh®h is 
generally numerous, an able and zealous divine could not fail 
to produce the most important and salutary effects. Such a 
man, aided by the auxiliaries which the situation affords, might 
reclaim the erring, fix the gay or wavering, and exalt the 
merits of that church of which he was an efficient member. 
Nothing of this, however, appears in the cathedral of Nor- 
wich. A canon gets up into the pulpit, and hums over an old 
discourse, written on a piece of paper, which has been so 
much fingered and read, that.even common decency should 
have prevented such dirty paper from being exhibited before 
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respectable hearers. Yet even to this the people listen with 
eagerness ; but it must baffle the skill of the most experienced 
and attentive to comprehend even one haif of what is uttered 
at the distance of a few feet from the pulpit. A bishop se- 
riously interested in the cause of religion should aot suffer such 
things. Nor is this unintelligibleness an accidental occurrence ; 
its frequency has almost persuaded people that it is natural and 
venial. The music is the only thing distinctly heard. ‘The 
dissenters, papists, and sectarians, cite the service of the 
cathedral as an instance of the inadequacy of the Ceuiet of 
England devotion; they also draw inferences, and observe, if 
the head of the church be thus deficient, how much more 
must its subordinate branches be? ‘The question, it must be 
confessed, is neither uncandid nor unnatural, although very 
far from true. From the pious bishop we should have expected 
better things. It would likewise seem necessary to furnish 
the visitors with pews, or at least seats, and not suffer so large 
a portion of the people to be under the necessity of standing 
during the whole service. For this purpose another gallery 
should be erected; ; some necessary alterations made in the 
chancel, and every accommodation afforded to the public who 
chuse to attend divine service in that place. This might be 
productive, indeed, of some expence; yet the obvious advan- 
tages to be derived from it, we should suppose, would much 
more than counterbalance it in the estimation of his present 
lordship of Norwich. But, however that may be, no expence 
would attend the more spirited and faithful discharge ‘of the 
religious offices now used; and, till they be delivered with 
more energy and effect, we must withhold the tribute of sin- 
cerity in their duties from all those who so shamefully murder 
the admirable prayers and devotions of their church. We trust 
the present general attention to the important duty of religious 
education will also be accompanied with more care in the per- 
for™:ance of public worship. As we have before observed, the 
dissenters in Norwich are grievously deficient in this point; 
consequently, if the members of the established church would 
but exert themselves, they might soon count among their 
most zealous supporters, and regular attendants, all those who 
have any remaining piety and virtue, 
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The Fine Arts of the English School; ilustrated .by a Series 
of Engr avings ; from Paintings, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
of eminent English Artists; with ample Biographical, Critical, 
and Descriptive, Essays, by Various Authors. Edited and 
partly written, by John Britton, F. S. A. 4to. 61. 10s. Long- 
man and Co, 1812. 


In works of splendour and magnificence, tending to do honour 
to the taste and liberal spirit of a nation, the French, as we 
have had frequent occasion to remark, in the course of our 
labours, greatly exceed us. With the exception of one or 
two voyages, published under the sanction and auspices of 
the Admiralty, Bowyer’s Edition of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, Macklin’s Bible, and the Life of Lord Nelson, all under- 
taken by individuals, there are no works in this country of the 
description to which we have alluded; and certainly none 
which can be strictly called national, ‘as having been pub- 
lished by the governors of the nation. This is the more 
surprizing, as, without ary undue partiality, it may safely, 
because truly, be affirmed, ‘that no country in Europe, by its 
military and naval atchievements, its voyages of discovery, 
and its encouragement of the arts and sciences, can supply 
more ample materials for works of this description than foe 
land. Surely the campaigns of the Great Napoleone, are not 
more worthy of splendid illustration in France, than those of 
the Marquis Wellington are in England. Yet, in the former, 
the combined skill of artists, engravers, and printers, has been 
employed (by the Hero himself indeed) to perpetuate his ill- 
gotten fame, and to give magnificent currency to his recorded 
falsehoods ; while, we much fear, that the superior atchieve- 
ments of the truly great ‘chief, whose sword has never been 
drawn but in resistance of unprovoked aggression, and in 
defence of violated rights, will remain unemblazoned by the 
government which appreciates his merits, indeed, but which 
will not go out of the beaten track to record them. It is not 
meant to impute blame to this or that government, in particu- 
lar, for such omission ; but to deplore the general remissness 
of our rulers, at all periods, on a subject which, in our opinion, 
is one which, on various accounts, is entitled to their serious 
attention. _ It should not be left to individuals to illustrate “7 
deeds of a Nelson or a Wellington; they are national 

perty, and should be a national concern. The whole body of 
the arts should be enlisted in such a service, and the nation 
dignified by the honour thus done to its heroes. Nothing, we 
know, is wanting to stimulate British commanders to acts of 
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heroism, but still it could not fail to be gratifying to their 
feelings, and flatterimg to their followers, to see their deeds 
transmitted to posterity in a manner corresponding, in some 
degree, with the national sense of their importance. And it 
would be both honourable and politic, to afford gratification 
to such feelings. This is the first and noblest use to which 
the arts could be devoted; and there is no subject to which 
they are susceptible of application, which would, it is to be 
presumed, inspire the artists with so much generous emula- 
tion. 

In the splendid production before us, however, the effort 
is limited to an illustration of the arts by the arts; in other 
words, to exhibit the excellence of our native painters, and 
sculptors, by engravings representing their respective produc- 
tions. The Editor, in a modest preface, confesses that the 
present volume is not equal to his intentions, and hints at 
some difficulties which he has experienced, in his_ patriotic 
endeavours to “ bring into one work a concentration of talent, 
and thus produce excellence.” As he has not explained the 
nature of these difficulties, we can offer no opinion on them. 
That “ the associated power of the pen and the graver, may be 
judiciously and usefully employed to the mutual advantage 
of each other,” there cannot be a shadow of doubt; and 
certain it is, that the atteinpt to excite (not reverence, a word 
grossly inapplicable to the subject, but) esteem, for native 
ialent, and so to afford encouragement to it, is highly laudable. 
We heartily wish, indeed, that, in reference to arts, sciences, 
trade, manufactures, and amusements, every means were 
‘adapted. to promote a decided preference to native talent and 
ingenuity, and to extirpate that unnatural rage for foreigners, 
and for foreign productions and customs, which has so long 
disfigured and disgraced our national character; and never 
More so, strange to vay, than at the present time, when every 
motive and every reason, which ought to operate, with force 
and effect, on the human heart and mind, combine to make us 
afford the most marked and exclusive encouragement to every 
thing of British growth. 


© At the commencement of this work,” the editor informs us, 
‘* it was thought advisable to embrace the three class-s of ‘ the fine 
arts of the English School,’ and to illustrate these by highly-finished 
€ngravings, accompanied by histerical and critical essays. The 
plates were intended to display the various and best sty les of engrav- 
ing; to satisfy the demands of the painters and sculptors, from 
whose works they were [to be] executed; in pleasing them, 
it was inferred the prints would gratify the public. In the 
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different essays, it was proposed to solicit the literary aid of men 
of talents and judgment ; and all the subordinate parts, of paper, 

rinting, &e, were to be of the best kind. As the Royal Academy 
18 appropriated to painting, sculpture, and arehitecture, it was deemed 
proper and just to include the three, i.e. the ‘ utile et dulce,’ withia 
the compass of our work.” 

We think this plan would have been more judicious, had ihe 
latter of these subjects, architecture, been wholly omitted; as 
so many architectural works have been already published, and 
as architecture itself does not, to us at least, appear to combine 
well with the other subjects. And i: would, in our estimation, 
have been a further improvement, lad painting and sculpture 
not been blended, but kept distinct. as forming separate parts 
of the same plan. In this point of view, the architectural 
department seems to have been considered by others, for we 
learn that, on account of similar objections, it was resolved, 
after the first set of plates, represertmg the Cathedral of St, 
Paul, had been finished, to omit it wholly in future. There 
appears likewise to have been another mistake, not in the 
formation, but in the execution, of the plan; for the aid, 
which it was intended to solicit, aight to have been secured, 
before the work was put in hand. The engravings which 
occupy this volume are twenty-fourin number ; five of these 
are PORTRAITS ; of the celebrated jleader Dunning, by Rey- 
nolds ; of Romney, the painter, by Shee ; of the Marquis of 
Granby, by Reynolds ;. of Sir Joshu: Reynolds, by himself ; 
and of R. Wilson, the painter, by Mengs; eight are engraved 
from PAINTINGS, representing th following subjects ;— 
Garrick, between Tragedy ané Conedy, by Reynolds; the 
Expiation of Orestes, by Westall; Titania, Puck, and the 
Changeling, from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, an unfi- 
nished picture, by Romney; the Mur Angels loosened from 
the Euphrates, (Rev. c. ix. v. 14, 1) by Howard; the Larl 
of Argyle in Prison, by Northeote ; Pope's Villa, by ‘Turner ; 
Thetis and Achilles, by West; andjhe Cottage Door, a land- 
scape, by Gainsborough. ScULPrRE occupies six. plates, 
exhibiting, a statue of Resignation,by Flaximan; two Alto- 
Relievos, by the same artist, the sujects of which are taken 
from the Lord’s Prayer, “ thy kingdm come,” and “ deliver 
us from evil;” a Monumental Goup, by Nollekens; the 
Faliing Giant, by Banks; and a Mnument to the Earl of 
Manstield, by Flaxman. There are our Architectural plates, 
representing different views and sectns of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. | 
No critical examination of the pticular beauties of the > 
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different paintings, &c. whence these plates were taken, can 
be expected from us. It would be no difficult matter, indeed, 
to descant, with the flueacy and judgement of maiy of our 
diurnal critics, on the merits not onby of artists, but of their 
productions ; but we think !t more prudent honestly to confess, 
that the matter is equally foreign from our jurisdiction, and 
beyond our capacity. Of the engravings, we may, without 
presumption, profess our competency to judge ; and therefore, 
without hesitation, but rot without much examination, we 
pronounce them highly creditable to the skill of the respective 
artists, and, consequently, to the care end industry of the 
Editor. To the literary part of the work we shall chiefly 
eonfine the rematnder of our observations. 

The portrait of Dunuing is accompanied by a biographical 
sketch, or memoir, of thet eminent pleader, written by Mr. 
Adolphus, the well known author of several respectable works. 
In the compass of sixteen quarto pages, the limits, no doubt, 

cribed to the biographer, no very ample account, of course, 
could be expected of the long life of a celebrated lawyer, 
and of an active partisan. Mr. A., however, has contrived to 
throw into this circumscibed space, as much of information 
and facts, as required no nconsiderable ingenuity to comprize 
within it. If this gentleman displays the same art of conden- 
sation in his forensic pkadings, his orations must differ most 
essentially from those of he bar in general. 

Mr. Dunning, it is wdl known, was. one of . those political 
Iawyers, who have multplied, of late years, in a very great 
degree, and who general consider the bar as a stepping-stone 
to political honours an¢emoluments. It is not often, how- 
ever, that the most eloment pleaders in the courts of justice 
succeed in St. Siephen’s Vhapel ; the oratory of the bar differs 
essentially from the oratoy of the senate; and those who have 
been early trained to he latter have ‘generally a decisive 
advantage over the forntr, in their awn drena. Some splen- 
did exceptions, indeed, iave occurred, and Mr. Dunning was, 
certainly, one of these Lord Shelburne stamped on him 
the political character, by returning him for his borough of 
Calne, in January, 1765 He was then Solicitor General, but 
yemained in. office litt! more than two years, when he made 
way for Mr. Thurlow.) His concuct, while in office, had 
secured him the approation of thase enlightened judges of 
political wisdom, who ¢mpose the city of London ; ; by these 
he was presented withhe freedom of that city: ina gold box, 
of the value of one hudred guineas. It is singular, that this 
popular advocate supprted Mr. Grenville’s memorable bill 
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“er regulating the proceedings on controverted elections, which 
was opposed by Mr. Fox! He also supported the claims of 
those liberal spirits who assembled at the Feathers Tavern, 
for the purpose of obtaining relief from subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles; claims, however, which, notwithstanding 
the force of his eloquence, were wisely resisted by 217 mem- 
bers against 72. 

He continued : an His-suite partisen of the opposition, during 


waned by the might for terminating the contest, whe- 
ther of coercion or of conciliation, and in him, the rebels 
of America found a zealous champion, and an able friend. 
When France, however, interfered, he resisted their attempts 
ut separation from the mother country, though it would require 
more logical skill than even this great master of logic possessed, 
to justify the principles on which the rebels acted, without 
extending that justification to be conclusions which they drew 
from them. He was, what is called, a liberal man, in matters of 
religion; his legal education had infused no religious preju- 
dices.into his mind, and his practice at the bar had inspired 
him with anything but bigotry. Hence he took an opportunity, 
in 1778, when a bill was brought in for the relief of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, to enter his protest against all tests whatever, 
and his arguments even went so far as to question the right, 
on the part of the legislature, to impose any. 

The violence of opposition, at this period, not only encou 
raged the American rebellion, but fermented discontents at 
home; and, availing himself of this ferment in the public 
mind, Mr. Dunning made, in the House of Commons, his 
famous motion, * that the influence of the crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished,” the very 
success of which, for it was carried by a majority of eighteen, 
(233 against 215,) proved the falsehood of the allegation ; 
for, it is evident, that had the influence of the crown increased 
to the enormous extent for which the supporters of the motion 
contended, and had produced the effect which, they insisted, 
it had produced, the minister of the crown could never have 
lost such a question in the House of Commons. But so blind 
was the spirit of faction, and to such a length was it carried, 
that, notwithstanding this decisive proof of the justice of 
their assertions, who maintained that the influence of the crown 
had not increased, the triumphant party, with Dunning for 
their mouth-piece, proceeded to clip the wings of the royal 
prerogative in every possible way, especially by disfranchising, 
in a manner perfectly unconstitutional, certain officers of the 
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royal household. Inflated by success, -and ardently pursuing 
his factious career, this forensic politician made an attempt 
still further to encroach on the constitutional rights of the 
crown, by preventing the king from exercising his prerogative, 
in the dissolution or prorogatien of parliament. As if feeling 
the unsteadiness of the ground on which he stood, and appre- 
hensive of the instability of the influence which he had 
acquired over the Commons, he moved, as the same party did, 
at a subsequent period, to present an address to the king, “ not 
to dissolve the parliament, or prorogue the session, till proper 
measures should be adopted for diminishing the influence of 
the crown, and correcting the other evils complained of in the 
petitions.” ‘The House, however, appears, by this time, to have 
recovered their senses, and to have perceived the true aim and 
object of the faction, for the motion was rejected by a majority 
of fifty-one; which majority called forth the most virulent 
and the most indecent expressions of anger from Mr. Fox ; 
and the most bitter manifestations of disappointment from Mr. 
Dunning, who pettishly declared, he would make no more 
mctions. But another member of the whig party tried the 
effect of one more motion, the last desperate resource of a 
disappointed faction, for withholding the supplies, till all 
grievances should have been redressed; a motion admirably 
calculated not merely to clog the wheels of government, but 
to stop the whole state machine, and to throw the nation into 
inextricable confusion. Fortunately for the country, it was 
negatived without a debate. And here ended a contest, which, 
had the whiz, or constitutional, lawyers, as they have been called, 
earried their point, would have terminated, in ail probability, 
fatally to the constitution. 

After the riots which disgraced the country in 1780, the par 
liament was dissolved, and Lord Shelburne again caused this 
whig lawyer to be returned for Calne. In the mean time, 
associations had been’ formed, corresponding eommittees 
appointed, and delegates chosen, for the purpose of obtaining 
a reform in parliament. The legality of these meetings 
afterwards hecame the subject of parliamentary discussion, 
when Mr. Dunning contended that they were strictly legal, 
drawing, however, the following distinction : 


‘«* An association begun for the purpose of curtailing the legislature, 
of destroying one of the three constituent branches, of dethroning 
the king, of resisting the execution of the laws, or of altering the esta- 
_blished religicn, would be highly criminal; but, if ever a period 
should arrive, when the three branches of the legislature should, by 
an nmnconstitutional coalition, meet in ome mass, and fail to haye 
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distinct opinions, and distinct independence ; or if the Commons 
should become the slaves of either or of both the other powers, then it 
would be no longer illegal for the commonalty of Britain to resume 
their just share in the le islature ; and the means by which they 
accomplished it, whether (” assoeiations, by remomstrances, or by 
force, would be, not only right, but laudable.” 


This was as silly a declaration, as ever dropped from the 
lips of a partisan; for the case supposed would amount toa 
total dissolution of the body politic, when necessity would 
supersede law, and natural rights, as it were, be substituted 
for those of political convention. ‘To presuppose such a state 
of things, or to build any argument upon it, betrays the abseace 
of that wisdom and discretion, without which no man can 
have any pretensions to the character of a statesman. Sut 
even in that case, the evil would ‘not affect the commonalty, 
exclusively, but every description of subjects in the kingdom; 
and if the Commons were to act in such a way as to make the 
people believe that they were slaves, either to the crowa or 
to the Lords, or to both, still, in the teeth of this lawyer we. 
shall contend, no right to produce an alteration by force could 
possibly exist in any class of the community. Indeed, an 
obvious remedy to such an evi] must present itself to every 
mind; for when the session should be terminated, the consti- 
tuents would have an opportunity of expressing their clis- 
pleasure at the baseness of their representatives, in the most 
effective way, by returning very different characters to the 
next parliament. But, in no case, where law exists, cau force 
be justifiable. Such loose doctrine, then, however calculated, 
ad captandum vulgus, was unworthy any man of sense and 
knowledge. 

Towards the close of . the American contest, .when the 
minister, deserted by Parliament, was compelled to relinquish 
every hope of reducing the rebellious colonies to obedience, 
Mr. Dunning adhered to the policy of his parliamentary 
patron, Lord Shelburne, declared against the independence 
of America, and, betraying a want of- political foresight, posi- 
tively maintained that the ruin of this corintry would be the 
certain consequence of such independence. When the Keck- 
ingham administration was formed, Mr. Dunning, in reward 
of his patriotic efforts, was made Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life, and was called to the Upper House, having 
been created Baron Ashburton, of Ashburton, in Devonshire. 
But he did not live long to enjoy his newly-acquired honours ; 
for he died in August 1788. A brief sketch is given of his 
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character, which is just enough. He certainly had nothing 
to recommend him but his oratorical abilities ; few charac- 
teristic qualities of a statesman were discoverable in his mind ; 
and it would puzzle the acutest of his panegyrists to indicate 
any features in his public life which were conducive to any 
purpose of public utility. The sketch is ably drawn, and had 
it come within the plan of the work, to allot sufficient space 
to the biographer, we have no doubt that he would have drawn 
from it some salutary lessons. 

The memoir of the Marquis of Granby is written by Mr. 
Mason Good ; ii is written with spirit and abili ity ; is rendered 
interesting by the reference to the attack made on Lord 
Granby, by that writer who has enveloped himself in a veil as 
mysterious. and impenetrable, as the iron mask which con- 
cealed the features of the illustrious prisoner in the Bastille ; 
and to his generous and able defender, Sir William Draper ; 
but has nothing in it which calls for critical notice. A mis- 
take occurs, a typographical error, of course, in p. 30, where 
Gloster-seven is printed for Closter-seven. 

The account of Sir Joshua Reynolds is composed by Mr. 
Northcote, who had taste to admire his talents, and (barring 
some enthuiasm in his panegyrics) ability to describe them. 
Sir Joshua, it appears, was the son of a clergyman, of Plymp- 
ton, in Devonshire ; and having early displayed a taste for 
drawing, his father changed his original destination, and, by 
the advice of a neighbour, sent him to London, there to be 
placed under the tuition of a Devonshire man, a Mr. Hudson, 
a well known painter of portraits. Reynolds had early forned 
a correct idea of the means of attaining excellence in any 
trade or profession. 


** Tt was ever his decided opinion, that the superiority to be attained 
and displayed in any pursuit, does not originate in any propensity of 
the mind to that pursuit in particular, but depends on the general 
strength of the intellect, and on the intense application of that 
strength to a specific purpose.” 


We believe this to be a correct opinion, though it be by 
no means a common one. The arts, at the period of Rey- 
nolds’s arrival in the metropolis, in 1741, seem to have been 
in no very prosperous state. 


«© Tu order to render some idea of the state of the arts at that time 
in this country, it must be observed, that Hudson was then the 
greatest painter in England ; and the qualification that enabled him 
to hold this decided pre-eminence, was the ability of producing a 
likeness with that kind of address which, by the-vulgar, is considered 
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as flattering in the portrait. But after having done the head, Hud- 
son’s genius failed him, and he was obliged to apply to one Vanhau- 
ken to put it on the shoulders, and to finish the drapery, [of ] both 
of which Hudson was totally incapable. Vanhauken died, and for 
a time, Hudson was driven almost to despair, and feared he must have 
quitted business. He met with another drapery-paintcr, however, 
named Roth, who, though not so good as the former, yet was sufh- 
ciently qualified to carry on the manufactory. He outlived Hudson, 
and has executed some draperies for Sir Joshua, even in his latter 
time.” 


Reynolds staid but two years in London, and then returned to 
Devonshire, where he attracted, not only the notice, but the 
patronage, of the Edgcumbe family, by whom he was recom- 
mended to Commodore Keppel, on board of whose ship he 
went, in 1749, first to Portugal, and, afterwards, to Rome. After 
a residence of three years in Italy, he came back to London, 
aad there laid the foundation of that fame which ultimately 
produced affluence, and placed him at the head of his’ pro- 
fession. He died on the 23d of Febraary, 1792, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age; in his works, says his biographer, 
“are displayed, taste, feeling, imagination, grace, and gran- 
deur. In his excellent discourses, he treats his favourite art 
with the depth of a philosopher, the accomplishments of a 
scholar, and the accuracy of a critic.’ In his general praise, 
we think Mr. Northcote too diffuse, though we must admit 
him to bea much better judge than ourselves on the subject. 
When he descends to details, he discriminates with judgment, 
and obviates the objection which his enthusiasm supplied. 


«« When we contemplate Sir Joshua as a painter, we ate to recol- 
lect that, after the death of Kneller, the arts in Eagland fell to the 
lowest state of barbarism ; and each professor either followed that 
painter’s steps, dr else wanderéd in utter darkness, till Reynolds, like 
the sun, dispelled the mists, and threw an unprecedented splendour 
on the department of portraiture. To the grandeur, the truth, and 
simplicity, of Titian, and to the daring strength of Rembrandt, he 
has united the chasteness and delicacy of Vandyke. Delighted with 
the picturesque beauties of Rubens, he was the first that attempted 
a bright and gay back-ground; and, defying the dull and ignorant 
rules of his master, at a very early period of life, emancipated his 
art from the shackles with which it had been encumbered in the 
school of Hudson. Indeed, there is every reason to believe, that he 
very rarely, if ever, copied a sing!e picture of any master, though he 
certainly did imitate the excellent parts of many. His versatility 
in this respect, was equalled only by the susceptibility of his feelings, 
the quickness of his comprehension, and the ardour which prompted 
his efforts. His principal aim, however, was colour and effect, and 
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these he always varied as the subject required. Whatever deficiencies 
there may bein the desigus of this great master, no painter, of any 
period, better understood the principles of colouring; nor-can it be 
doubted that he earried that part of his art toa very high degree 
of perfection. As for his portraits, those of dignified character have 
a certain air of grandeur, and those of women and children, possess 
agtace, beauty, and simplicity, which have seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed. In his attempts to give character where it did 
not exist, be bas sometimes Jost likeress, but the deficiencies of the 
portrait were often compensated by the beauty of the picture.” 


If Mr. Nerthcote means only to say, that Sir Joshua never 
copied any single picture entire, he is unquestionably correct ; 
but parts of pictures, we believe; he not only imitated, but 
copied, and that frequently. We remember having seen; 
seyeral years ago, a pieture painted by N. Hone, which he 
entitled The Conjuror, and in which this conjuror, with jis 
magical wand, was employed in bringing forth pictures which 
had supplied Sir Joshua with many of his most. admired atti- 
tudes, and most approved beauties. How far, however, this 
representation was correct, we are, by no means, prepared to 
decide. This memoir is concluded with a very salutary, and 
very necessary, admonition to students, to which too much 
attention cannot be paid. 


‘* Here our memoir of Sir Joshua had closed: but it haying been 
frequently inquired whether this great artist had any scholars, and 
what. have been their destinies, and professional characters, 1 am 
induced to sabjoin a few remarks on this subject. Sir Joshua cer- 
tainly had many pupils, who resided, for years, under his roof. It is 
a surprizing fact, however, that scarcely any of their names have 
ever been heard of as painters, Since the decease of their master, 
most of them have lived in obscurity, and diedin indigence. To 
account for this seeming paradox, many reasons may _be assigned ;— 
First, the vast difficulties of art render its higher branches unattain- 
able to [by] nine-tenths of those persons who profess, or pretend, 
to study it ; Second, Sir Joshua, never having received a well-founded 
education in the principles of painting, was forced to make his own 
way by the efforts of genius, and unwearied industry ; hence all 
those excellences which he possessed could not be imperted, or tapght 
to another, and what could be taught, he did not sufficiently possess. 
It is art which the scholar ‘is to learn, and not genius. Sir Joshua 
seems to have disdained the rules of art, and generally snatched a grace 
beyond: them. In short, we must conclude, that, whatever may 
be the reason, he was not the master to produce good scholars. Yet, 
like his predécessor, Kneller, he occasioned imitators, in myriads ; 
and this proneness to imitatiod has not yet ceased to infest the country. 
The young painter, however, who daubs, because Sir Joshua daubed, 


is like the fool who purchased the lamp of Epictetus.” 
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The caution was certainly riot unnecessary, and it comes 
with peculiar effect from such a pupil of Sir Joshua as Mr. 
Northcote. In the femarks on Reynolds’s picture of Garrick 
between tragedy and comedy (of which, be it obsveed, an 
admirable engravings by A. Cardon, is giv en,) we are told, that 
“as a work of art, it may bé said to approximate perfection.” 
We are not disposed to contest the justice of such praise with 
a professed artist; indeed, as far as we are able to judge of 
excellence in painting, we may be allowed to say, that to us this 
picture always appeared excellent, though we cannot partake 
of Mr. Britton’s indignation, at the sale of it to Mr. Anger- 
stein for two hundred and Sifty guineas. We should rather be 
disposed to say to him, as the late Dr. Johnson is reported to 
have said to the amiable and intelligent author of Cecilia, 
“ two hundred pounds, Madam, is a great deal of money.’ 
However, to one, who must be supposed to be a judge of its 
merit, and who does not hesitate to pronounce it inestimable, to 
be sure two hundred and fifty guineas must appear a very in- 
adequate price. But, in expressing admitation, it is not allow- 
able for an artist to violate the rules of language, as the author 
of this article has done. For instance, there is no such verbin 
the English language as, to approximate; gradated,-also, (in ps 
57) is perfectly new to us, and, we believe, to .¢very classical 


reader. The act of engraving a plate from a picture, is, in moré |» 


laces than one in this volume, affectedly and unwarrantably, .. 
called a translation of the picture!!! (P. 54, note, . ne in other 
places.) “ Justly appreciated,” (p. 55.) is tautology’ @ appfe- 
ciate is to forma just estimate of an object. |. f; It was my. + 
intention to have given,’ &e. (p.58.) This is ungsammatical ; : 
it should be to give. While we yield the palm to the artist in 
his proper spherc, we shall not allow him. to encroach on: the 
art of composition. , 

In descanting on the varied beauties of, this picture, the : 
editor observes, that in an epic pocm the writer gives additional 
interest to his production, “ by introducing qnalogous meta- 
phor and appropriate episode ;” and he immediately adds, “ in 
the higher branci:es of history a skilful author adopts the same 
mode to impress facts with additional force and effect.” Now, 
it isalmost impossible to conceive two kinds of composition 
more dissimilar than poetry and history ; fiction is the soul of 
the first ; truth that of the last. Metaphor and episode are 
particularly adapted to epic poetry, and have, accordingly, been 
profusely employed, by nearly all first-rate poets of that 
description, of every age and country. But they are wholly 
uncongenial with the very spirit and genius, as they are inap- 
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propriate to the design, of historical composition; and it has 
not been our lot, indeed, to peruse any history of merit, which 
has been disfigured by their introduction. Metaphor, ’tis true, 
isan embellishment which may be used, with propriety, in 
compositions of any kind, though, as we have said, it is by no 
means adapted to history. 

Mr. Britton avows it to have been his intention to give an 
essayon the talents of Garrick, as a player and an author; 
but was deterred by the perusal of existing memoirs, which left 
him nothing new to add. Now, that he might have ably 
delineated the talents of Garrick as a writer, is possible ; but 
being, we apprehend, -much too young a man to have ‘seen 
Garrick on the stage, we cannot, for the life of us, imagine how 
he could have been qualified to decide on his ‘merits as an 
actor. On the whole there is a good deal of imagination and 
of ability in this essay, though less correctness and judgment 
than we could have expected to find. 

-In the biographical memoir of Wilson, the editor has avoided 
the principal defects noticed -in the preceding sketch ; his praise 
is:more chastened; his remarks are more judicious ; ;-and his 
style is, generally, more correct. Wilson, like Reynolds, was 
the son of a clergyman; a native of North Wales. He began 
his professional career by portrait-painting, which, if not the 
most lucrative, is, we should imagine, the most easy, branch of 
the art, and that which ensures the quickest reward. Among 
his early works, we are told, is a portrait “ of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George the Third.” We rather think that 
George the Third was net Prince of Wales; his father 
never came to the throne; the title could not descend to him 
by succession, | being limited to the king’s eldest son; if he 
were Prince of Wales, it must have been b special estetion. 

Wilson, however, soon quitted the drudgery of | portrait-painting, 
and went to Italy, where an attentive consideration of the 
beauties of nature directed his inclination to Jandscape-paint- 
ing; to which, by the advice of Zuccarelli, he in future 
limited his studies, his talents, and his efforts. At Rome he 
had the good fortune to attract the notice of two professional 
men, Vernet and Mengs, ‘ both then inrepute.’ These artists 


** Were so much delighted with Wilson’s landscapes, and mani- 
fested on this occasion so much liberality and good taste, that each 
voluntarily offered to exchange a picture with the English artist. 
The proposal was too flattering to be refused; and, for a landscape 
by.the French painter, and a portrait by the Bohemian, Wilson pre- 
sented two pictures in his own original style of composition and 
colouring.” 
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This was a transaction highly honourable to all the parties 
concerned in it ; and it was uf essential service to poor Wilson, 
whom it brought into notice, and even repute. He_ returned 
from Italy in 1755; and, being unquestionably at the top of 
his profession as a landscape-painter, he acquired fame and 
employment, but not the general consequence of the latter— 
wealth. For, it appears, that he was always poor, and that his 
poverty was the effect of his intemperance. He retired about 
1776 to his native mountains for the benefit ‘of -his health, 
which had been much impaired by excessive drinking, and 
there he died, in May, 1782. On his death, Mr. Britton observes, 
with great good sense: 


«* His fate, and that of George Morland (not that the former was 
ever so debased as the latter by intemperance) should be occasionally 
brought before the notice of the young student, to shew the vdiue and 
importance of sobriety, prudence, and regularity of conduct; without 
these, a man of talents (however transcendent these are) cannot be 
worthy of patronage, or fit to associate with men of wealth, taste 
and integrity ; for 3 

«© Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.” 


We were surprised to learn, that objections had been. taken 
to the delineation of real scenes ; that landscape-painting is the 
lowest branch of the fine arts; and that those who. practise it 
are little better than “ topographers and map-makers.” By 
whom this notable discovery has been made, we know not. He 
must be preciously enamoured of the powers of his own imagi- 
nation, who can prefer its offsprings to the beautiful and 
sublime scenery which nature presents, in endless variety, to 
enchant the senses, and to captivate the mind of the spectator. 
Whatever the censorious critic here referred to may think or feel 
on the subject, he may rest assured, that the public will ever 
regard a beautiful landscape as one of the most interesting 
subjects which the skill of a painter can exhibit to their view. 
We should feel ourselves called upon to say much more on this 
point, had not Mr. Briiton, in some measure, relieved us from 
the necessity. He truly remarks: 


** Thus a whole class has been stigmatized for the insipidity, or 
tasteless puerility, of a few ofits members. It is thus that prejudice is 
created, and young minds deceived by false or unfair representations, 
A professor of a liberal art should inculcate maxims of liberality as 
well as science: for without the former the latter can never be 
substantially effective. Let us for 4 moment consider this subject, 
for it is intimately connected with the works of Wilson. It will not 
be very difficult to prove, that — of his pictures, -which are strictly 
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* topographical,’ are replete with merit, and are now fully appre- 
ciated and valued by the impartial connoisseur. Some of Claude’s, 
Gasper Poussin’s, and Ruysdell’s, are representative of particular 
scenes, and &re certainly not the less interesting, or valuable, from 
that circumstance ; for truth is preferable to falsehood ; reality is more 
valuable than fiction; the works of nature are more worthy of imita- 
tion and regard than the inventions of man. Hence a well-painted 
view of a scene which is pleasing for its picturesque arrangement of 
parts, or interesting from some memorable event with which it is 
associated in the writings of the historian or the poet, will always be 
esteemed and admired by the man of true taste. ‘ Far from me, and 
far from my friends,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ be such frigid philosophy, as 
may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground which has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue.’ And equally far from 
me be that apathy, or torpid stupidity, which.can view without emo- 
tion, a good picture illustrative of such ‘ dignified ground.’ Excel- 
lent painting is calculated to produce intellectual pleasure, and to 
‘ excite emotions and associations of an exalted and philanthropic 
nature.” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The feeling, and the sentiment, here, are correct, though 
not conveyed in the best possible language ; and to prove that 
the public feeling and sentiment are in unison with them, 
nothing more is necessary than to cite the numbers which flock 
to contemplate the scenes of British valour, as depicted at the 
ma. Though the skill of a painter may, no doubt, 
‘supply the want of interest in the subject ;. yet, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted, that the interest taken in the sub- 
ject not unfrequently is allowed to compensate for the unskil- 
fulness of the artist. And it may be assumed, as a general 
fact, that. paintings recording great events, or exhibiting 
scenes memorable in the history of a nation, are more inte- 
resting, and more highly valued, than works of imagination. 
_ The print of Titania, Puck, and the Changeling, from an 
unfinished picture of Romney’s, appears to us to be the least 
interesting of the above series, and the worst adapted to the 
lan of the work. An anonymous writer speaks in raptures of 
it, as “one of the most beautiful little works of the English 
school.” Not having seen the picture, we_can say nothing of 
the execution, or of the general effect ; but the subject is most 
uninteresting; and as to the “ tender and inspiring,” so visible 
in ** the countenance of a beautiful female, *full of light; and 
life, and joy,’” namely, “ the head of Titania,” which thé 
writer pronounces to be “a delicious proof of the painter’s 
unrivalled skill in this respects” it struck us as nothing more 
nor less than the countenance of an areh wanton ; while Robin 
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Goodfellow, “so admirably displayed,” .exhibits any thing but 
a human face. 

\Mr. R. Hunt, in his description of a beautiful monument by 
Nollekens, very unnecessarily observes, ‘ the judicious artist 
has avoided the introduction of any emblem of a particular faith, 
as the divine and beneficent Parent of all. men accepts the 
sincere homage of adoration and virtue from all his children.” 
As Mr. Nollekens is a Christian, and as the ‘monument was, 
no doubt, designed to perpetuate the memory of a Christian, 
there could have been no impropriety in introducing some 
general emblem of the Christian faith. There might, indeed, 
be no necegsity for it, nor should we have thought of noticing 
the omission, had not the author obtryuded it upon us, as a 
subject for praise. ‘The ground, too, assigned of the compli- 
ment paid to the judgment of the sculptor, is fallacious and 
untenable; for, even admitting the premises assumed, (which 
we are very far from doing) they do rot sanction the ¢onclusion 
drawn from them. For though the Deity should accept the 
homage of infidels, it by no means follows that a Christian 
artist should, on that aecount, exclude all emblems of Chris- 
tianity from his work. But what authority has Mr. Hunt-for be- 
lieving that the homage offered to him requires no other recom- 
mendation, than the stamp of siacerity, to be acceptable to him? 
He has preseribed the kind of homage which should be paid to 
him, and the mode in which jt should be paid; and it is 
rather worse than presumptuous to offer him any other, or to 
offer it in a different mode; nor are we authorized to believe, 
that, so offered, it would be acceptable to him, merely because 
it was sim ere. : : 

The very next article Mr. Hunt begins with another assertion 
of a most questionable nature.---‘* Though the book of Reve- 
lations is admitted by the Church of England’ (and by the 
whole of the Christian church, he might have said,) “ among 
the .canonieal scriptures, yet many English divines doubt its 
saered inspization.” ‘This is a most insidivus way of casting a 
doubt on a very important part of the scriptures ;---we are not 
aware of the many English divines who are, thus confidently, 
said to doubt the inspiration of this ** sure word of prophecy.” 
In truth, without further specification, the averment. amounts 
only to this, that there are many sceptics in England. Be 
this as it may, we shall take leave, first to question the fact of 
the alledged scepticism ; and, secondly, to reprobate the mode 
of wantonly introducing such loose observat¥ons on sacred 
subjects, in a book devoted to the illustration of the fine arts. 
Probably, however, Mr, Hunt may imagine, that he has made 
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ample amends for this unwarrantable attack, by the subsequent 
declaration, that * no person of -taste can, however, question 
its being inspired by a lofty imagination.” |! It is our misfor- 
tune to differ from this writer, not only in his opinion (for 
such we must infer it to be) of the book of Revelation, but in 
his notion that it offers tit subjects for the skill and genius of a 
painter. For our part, we do not wish to see the imagination 
_of men exercised in exhibiting representations ot heavenly 
things. At the same time, it must be admitted, that very dit- 
ferent sentiments are entertained on this subject by persons 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. : , 
One of the very best plates in the book is, a representation 
of “ the Earl of Argyle in prison,” from a picture*by North- 
cote, engraved by Scriven. A letter to Mr. Northcote, from 
Mr. Prince Hoare, contains so many judicious animadversions 
on the picture itself, and so many just reflections on the sub- 
ject of it, that we feel satisfied our readers will thank us for 
laying it before them. 


** Dear Sir, 

** Mr. Britton has requested of me my opinion of your picture of 
the Earl ef Argyle; and I am inclined to accede to his request, from a 
sense of respect, which I entertain for his truly patriotic effort, to 
establish a regular publication of engravings from the most approved 
works of our own schoo].' That I may deliver my sentiments on 
the occasion fairly, without excess’ of censure, of indulgence of 
partiality, I shall place you in my view, and address myself to. you, as 
you are the severest’ judge, both of yourself and others, that 1 have 
ever met with. I am not afraid to tell you that I admire your picture, 
or that, for our long and still unbroken intimacy, I am glad that you 
are the painter of it; but I shall endeavour to offer you such a judg- 
ment of it, as the candid criticism of others, as well as myself, may 
be found likely to confirm. , 

* I doubt. whether your picture of the Earl of Acgyle i is to be re- 
garded as strictly historical ; it. being founded on a traditional anec- 
dete only, related by Mr. Fox, in his History of James I1* But 





* “ The Earl was condemned to be executed at Edinburgh, June 
30th, 1685. . ‘ He writes, on the day of bis execution, to his wife 
and some other relations, for whom he seems to have entertained a 
sort of parental tenderness, short, but the most affectionate, letters, 
wherein he gives.them the greatest satisfaction then in his power, by 
assuring them of his composure. and tranquillity of mind. After 
dinner he retired, as was his custom, to his bedchamber, where, -it is 
recorded, that he slept qu:etly for about a quarter of an hour.. While 
he was in bed, one ef. the: members of the counci] came, and inti- 
mated to the attendants a desire to speak with him: upon being told 
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taking the circumstances there related (real or imaginary) as the 
ground work of your picture, I find nothing in it dissonant from the 
spirit of the writer, but, on the contrary, much to heighten the effect 
of the narrative 

* Your picture is not of an epic nature ; it does not show bistory 
either under an enlargement of character, or by a condensation of 
facis ; it represents a single moment, a single action. Oneof the 
members of the council by which the Karl had been condemned te 
suffer death, has baif entered the door, opened by the keeper of the 
apartment ; and his looks are directed to the object of his hate 
and envy. He finds him sleeping; and feels the superiority of a 
mind impressed with the consciousness of its own rectitude. The 
expression, which you have given to his countenance, makes the sub- 
Sequetit relation of the historian easily credible.* These points you, 
asa master of the art which you profess, accomplished with ease. 
But your art laboured under a difficulty of explaining, that the tran 
quil slumberer was on the eve of ‘‘ expiating his virtues’ on the 
scatfold. You have, by a stretch of graphic licence,—or shall I say, 
by a right of graphic imagery, — introduced at the head of Argyle’s 
bed, aman resting his head on the fatal axe, the executioner awaite 
ing the hour of bis duty. In this you certainly deviate from his- 
toric accuracy, but you render your work intelligible ; and this stands, 
Iconceive, among the licences which, when modestly assumed, as 
Horace expyesses it, seldom fail to be agreeable. 

** Were I to consider the composition of your picture as strictly 
historical, I should blame it as more crowded together, than nature 
could .bave shown it to you on the occasion ; and the insolent visitor, 
as pressiag too close on the bed of the prisoner. But your object 
is the poetic, andnot (if I may say so) the historic representation 
of history ; and to this intent, the circumstance of composition, 
which I should otherwise blame, very aptly combines, The sudden 
effect. produced on the disappointed intruder, is strengthened by his 
almost touching the object which subdues him. In this, also, your 
story gains force and intelligibility ; and this Jicence very consis- 
tently unites with the former one, which I have mentioned above. 

** Your Argyle, and your gaoler, are the portraits of nature, as 





, 


that the earl was asleep, and had left orders not to be disturbed, the 
manager disbelieved the account, which he considered as a device 
to avoid further questions. To satisfy him, the door of the bedcham- 
ber was half opened, and he then beheld, enjoying a sweet and tran- 
guil slumber, the man who, by the doom of him and his fellows, was 
to die within the space of two short hours !” 

* “ Struck with the sight he hurried out of the room, quitted the 
castle with the utmost precipitation, and bid himself in the lodgings 
. of an acquaintance, who lived near, where he flung himself upon 
the first bed that presented itself, and had every appearance of a man 
suffering the most excruciating torture.” (Page 208.) 
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she is seen by an observing and experienced eye. ‘‘ Though seldom 
when 


‘* The steeled gaoler is the friend of men,” 


the case of Argyle was not only such as was likely to induce com- 
passion in minds of an ordinary class, but, as we know from history, 
did actually prodice it. Witness the tears which he himself de- 
scribes to have been shed, by those who took bim, and would have 
Wet him escape if they had dared. (Fox's history, page 194). The 
compassion, therefore, which your gaoler expresses, is strictly ap- 
propriate to your subject ; in unison at once with nature and with 
truth. The tranquillity of Argyle’s sleep needs no argument to 
prove the justness of your representation, So far, then, as to com- 
position. 

** In colour and in chiaro scuro, or effect, I see much to commend 
in your picture, and something to censure: the effect only is per- 
ceptible in an eng:aving, and that is the more indisputably successful 
of the two. But leaving the discussion of its technical merits to 
those who alone are competent judges of them, I mean professional 
men like yourself, | shal! continue to examine the character of your 
performance, in points, of which I conceive, that an unprofessional 
man is capable of being as sound a judge as the most skilfal pro- 
fessor ; only premising, that I wave all examination of your hero in a 
political light, and that, in this point, I take the same authority fur my 
rule of criticism that you have taken for your imvention, namely, the 
tradition related by Mr. Fox, on which I assume Argyle to be an 
innocent man. On these premises stands all that 1am going to 
add. : 
** Your picture possesses one of the highest merits of painting, 
regarded as an art addressing itself to the mind. It tells itsown 
story, offers its own moral. If we look at it, without imagining it 
to refer to any particular fact of history, and without making any 
inquiry who are the characters represented, it shows innocence and 
repose on one part 4 surprise, disappointment, and remorse on the 
olher, It is evident that it represents a man, stirred with self-tor- 
menting passions at sight of the quiet slumber of another, whose 
posture is that of contented ease, and whose countenance is unruffled, 
even though the fatal axe is near his head, and the preparations of 
justice within view of his dungeon. Thus far the expression of the 
picture is obvious, even to the most,uninformed ; and curiosity, if I 
am not mistaken, here, begins to awake in the spectator. We de- 
sire to Jearn the events, which have been the causes of such a con- 
trasted exhibition of the passions and «ffections of the soul. The 
most ordinary observer of nature's workings will then trace, in the 
physiognomy of the sleeping prisoner, that placid hatit of all the 
features, which never’ fails to indicate an amiable and unoffendi 
disposition, and he will be reminded of the inefficacy of power an and 
injury to afflict their victim, when that victim is supported by a cone 
sciousness of integrity. . 
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« But the curious inquirer will go farther; he asks the names, 
the fact. The former, as far as any record has handed them down, 
ihe painter’s artcan supply. By a letter on the bed of the prisoner, 
he discovers that it is the Earl of Argyle, who is so tranquilly asleep 
in the sight of his agitated visitor ; and history, or tradition, has 
already acquainted him of the events which distinguished the fall of 
that unfortunate nobleman. ‘The satisfaction, therefore, in that point, 
is completed; the name of the other principal character is unknown 
to history ; the painter therefore makes him one of a class ; his.robe 
denotes his rank. - 

‘In this picture, you have, as I think, given a proof how far 
moral instruction may be unequivocally conveyed, and historical 
reference substantiated, by painting. The lesson, which your work 
conveys, is addressed alike to the learned and the unlearned ; and 
the effect which it produces, is satisfactory to the one, and beneficial 
to the other. 

‘« The invention of your picture is properly that of a painter. 
You do not desire to refer the spectator to lines of poetry, or figura- 
tive passages of history as a primary necessity, in order te explain the 
merits of your figures, or the reason of their actions. You have 
made a particular fact become the organ of a general sentiment, and 
like the poet, without deviating from the general train of: historical 
probability and truth ; you have rendered history in some measure 
subservient to your own feelings; yeu have chosen your own 
moment, impressed your own view of the event; and, in short, 
agreeably to your own precepts in one of your papers in ‘ The Artist,’ 
have contemplated nature ut first hand. Your picture in this instance, 
cannot fail to remain an example of a just application, of the peculiar 
powers of the pencil; and (if conjecture may be formed of what 
is yet to come) whatever may be the future expansion of English 
att, your present work will be considered as one of those which are 
calculated to form and strengthen a school of painting. 

«* But there is auother point, on which my partiality for my own 
country, no Jess than for yourself, makes me desirous of adding a 
few words. I have much to say, in common with the public voice, 
in praise of your professional skill; but 1 conceive you in nothing 
more deserving, than in the general scope of your historical works, 
which, at the same time that they are by no means deficient in poetic 
imagery, yet divest fancy of caprice, and bespeak an attempered and 
reflecting judgment. It is. by such methods as you have pursued 
in the picture of the Earl of Argyle, that the ability and character 
pf a philosophical nation is likely to unfold itself in the fine atts ; 
and it is, in my estimation, the greatest praise which I can give you, 
that, although versed in the skill of other schools, you may be said to 
have painted in English. For it appears to me, that it is not by 
sclinquishing, but by diligently cultivating and refining, the national 
tendencies, that original character is finally established in schools of 
art. war 

‘It is neither by the abandonment of ovr national taste and 
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humour, from devoted respect to the local excellences of other 
schools (as too many of our dillettanti, and even sometimés of our 
artists, have persuaded themselves) ; neither is it on the other part, 
by avain and ostentatious arrogance of superierity in our rude modes 
of feeling, (of which it might be invidious to quote examples ina 
rival school) that any art can be essentially advanced. A too servile, 
or too submissive, imitation, on the one hand, preveats the growth of 
natural strength and improvement, and an infectious seif-conceit, 
on the other, is followed, as in all thirgs, by imbecility. 

** National feeling is to be regar ‘ded as a natural ground, on which 
the fie arts are to rise to eminence. Its soil, its disposition, its 
atmosphere, is to be studied. . It may be found meliorated by culture, 
drained or enriched, as its quality may demand, but its essence 
remains. In its most improved state, it is to become the support of 
- the edifice which we strive to raise on it. That edifice may be 
embellished with all that research and study can bring to its deco- 
ration; but, if it hopes for stability and duration, it must never be 
discordant from the genius of the soil. 

** It is for these reasons, dear Sir, that, if the partiality of long 
acquaintance and friendship does not lead me too far, I conceive that 
the work now before me, will entitle its author, not more to the 
respect of the present day, than to the applause of posterity, as 
assisting the foundation of an English School of the Fine Arts. 

‘* Tam, dear Sir, &c. 
** Dee. 1811.”” “« P. HOARE. 


There is so much of just criticism in this letter of Mr. 
Hoare, as'to leave us nothing to say, except to express our 
hearty concurrence in the sentiments and opinions of the 
writer. ‘To a beautiful view of Pope’s Villa, from a painting 
by Turner, Mr. Britton has subjoied some remarks, replete 
with lamentations on its present degraded state, and with 
censorial reflections, on the vulgar mind who has caused its 


degradation. 


** This sacred spot is now desecrated ; the dwelling of the poet has 
been levelied to the ground, and his favourite haunts have been 
despoiled of their local charms. Pope's Villa, like that of Mzcenas, 
in the vicinity of Rome, has been indiscreetly destroyed ; and the 
peculiarities of both will be recorded only in the annals of literature, 


and their architectural characteristics‘on the canvas and on the copper.”* 


We confess we were surprized that the mind of either a poet 
or an artist could speak on such a subject with so much 
moderation ; and we give Mr. B. great credit for imposing such 
severe restraints on the indignation which he must naturally 
feel on the barbarous destruction of this favourite haunt of 
the muses. The fact is, that the premises have been pur- 
chased by Lady Chariotte Curzon, who, having more regard 
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for her own personal convenience, than veneration for the 
residence of the great British bard; more taste for cabbages 
han for poetry ; has turned the pleasure ground into a kitchen- 
garden, and completely revolutionized, with almost Gothic bar- 
barism, the whole of this consecrated spot. And, it is not 
the least eurious part of thjs transaction, that the lady, who 
has atchieved this deeply-lamented devastation, so far from 
feeling any thing like remorse for her conduct, and, so far 
from being affected by the sarcasms which it has. brought 
down -upon her head, has extracted all the lampoons which 
have appeared in the periodical publications, and actually 
exhibits them (we believe) on ascreen for the amusement of her 
visitors. Whether this preceed from good sense, from affec- 

tation, or from: insensibility, we presume not to decide. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Britton’s reflections on the plate which 
exhibits the poet’s residence in its primitive state, are very 
judicious, and the article may be classed among the most 
able compositions in the book. The last article in the volume 
is a very well written Essay, containing an historical account 
and description, of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, from 
its first erection to the present time, by Mr. E. Aikin, Archi- 
tect. It is a most interesting paper, and the information 
which it includes, will be valuable to most readers. On the 
whole, this volume is highly creditable to the abilities of the 
different artists concerned in it; to the care and industry of 
the Editor; and to the state of the arts in this country. And 
we cannot doubt, that, with such improvements and alterations 
as experience will necessarily suggest, this plan, for the illus- 
tation of the Fine Arts of the English School, will meet 
with such liberal encouragement, as to secure its continu- 
ance, and as to render it a lasting monument of native genius, 
and of patriotic exertion. 











Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the Summer of the Year 
1810. By Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Baronet, F. R. 
S. E. &c. &c. 4to. Pp. 491. 31. 3s. Constable and Co. Edin- 
burgh; Longman and Co. London. 1811, 


THERE is probably no part of Europe which has excited less 
curiosity than Iceland, though it is well known to contain 
much that is curious to the naturalist, at least, if not to the 
philosopher and the statesman. The first writer of any history 
of this Island, in the last century, was John Anderson, after- 
wards Burgo-master of Hamburgh, who performed a voyage 
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thither in a Greenland ship, but whose account of the place 
is entitled to very little credit. Indeed, so erroneous was it 
deemed, that the Danish government thought proper to send 
Nials Horrebow, an astronomer, to collect materials for an 
authentic account, to be published in contradiction to that of 
Anderson. Horrebow, however, fell into the opposite extreme, 
and as his predecessor had painted every thing in more loomy 
colours than the state of the country warranted, (diffeult as 
this task must have been) so did he represent every thing in 
colours as far exceeding the truth, on’ the. side of flattery. 
There is a compiled History of Iceland (a most contemptible 
remy ly Richer, the continuator ‘of Rollin’s Ancient 
istory 

But a work of undoubted ability and authenticity, was after- 
wards published by Eggert Olassen, and Biarne Povelsen, 
natives of Iceland, and men of learning, who travelled over 
the whole Island, under the authority of the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Copenhagen, and who printed the result of their 
researches in two ‘quarto volumes; containing almost every 
thing that could interest the curious, illustrated by a number 
of engravings. But though the subject of this work was 
interesting to naturalists, the style in which it was written, 
was uncouth, and it was replete with dry and tedious details, 
Between thirty and forty years ago, Dr. Von’ Troil, a Swede, 
who accompanied Sir Joseph Banks to Iceland, in 17 72, pub- 
lished his correspondence, which eontained many judicious 
observations. on the constitution, laws, natural history, and 
manners, of the country. These letters were first printed in 
Germany, and afterwards translated into English. 

These were our sources of information respecting this sin- 
gular country, before it was visited by Sir George Mackenzie 
and his party ; and, we honestly confess, that we should never 
have been tempted to increase the existing stock of intelli- 
gence. For a country presenting a more forbidding aspect, 
fewer objects to excite curiosity, except in the professed natu- 
ralist, and greater impediments to its gratification, is scarcely to 
be found in any part of the civilized world. There is this 
singular fact respecting Iceland, that, while in other countries 
the progress to civilization has. been, more or less rapid, indeed, 
according to circumstances, but con-tantly progressive ; ; in 
Iceland, every thing tonnected with the arts of civilization 
appears to have made a retrogade movement. It was first 
peopled, towards the latter end of the ninth century, by a body 
of exiles from Norway, who were dissatisfied with the govern- 
mént of their sovereign, Harrold, the fair haired. The ori- 
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ginal colonists were, from time to time, joined by successive 
emigrations, from their mother country. ‘To this rude and 
inclement spot, they repaired for the purpose of enjoying that 
freedom which they were no longer permitted to enjoy at home. 
These people brought with them, of course, their own lan- 
guage, laws, manners, and customs ; and though, at first, con- 
tests arose from the rival claims of the different settlers, who, 
as they reached the coast, fixed on the unoccupied spot that 
pleased them best, yet, in about half a century after the first 
emigration, in the year 928, the union of all the settlers took 
place, and a regular constitution was established. 

This constitution, though of an aristocratic form and nature, 
secured to the people a much greater portion of liberty than 
is generally to be found in aristocracies ; and it appears to have 
fully answered the end of all government, by promoting the 
ease, happiness, and welfare, of the community. Jn an infant 
state thus peopled, and in so early an age, it might be.sup- 

sed that the necessary cultivation of the useful arts, more 
immediately essential to the subsistence of man, would pre-, 
clude all attention to the cultivation of literature. Such, 
however, was not the fact. 


“« Of the. several features,” observes the author, ‘‘ which distin- 
guish this remarkable period in the history of Iceland, the literary 
character of the people is doubtless the most extraordinary and pecu- 
liar. We require much evidence to convince us of the fact, that a 
nation, remote from the rest of Europe, dwelling on a soil so sterile, 
and beneath such inclement skies, should have sent forth men, whose 
genius, taste, and acquirements, did honour to their country, and to 
the times in which they lived. Such evidence, however, of the 
most distinct and decisive kind, we possess in the many writings 
which have come down from this period to the present age, and in 
the testimonies afforded by the contemporary writirs of other coun- 
tries.” | 


A taste fer poetry was encouraged by the Scandinavian 
mythology, in which the new settlers were deeply versed ; 
while a settled constitution, peaceful habits, and domestie 
security, favoured the cultivation of knowledge, and the progress 
of intellectual excellence. Thus the bards and historians of 
Iceland became so famous, that they were courted in foreign 
countries, which they frequently visited, and from the 10th 
to the l4th centuries, continued to enjoy a high reputation 
in the north of Europe. Their historical productions are 
mentioned as having possessed great merit; and those pieces, 
which we should style authentic anecdotes, or tales founded 
en facts, appear to have been written with very considerable 
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ability and taste. One of these, entitled the History of 
Gunnlaug, and the poet Rafn, is given by Sir George Macken- 
zie, in a note, which we shall extract. He assures us that 
the authenticity of the narrative, and the reality of all the 
personages, are established by incontestible evidence. 


*¢ Thorstein and I)lugi, both men of wealth and power, dwelt in 
the great vale of the Bergar-Fiord, in the western part of Iceland. 
The former, who was son of the celebrated poet Egul, had a daughter 
named Helga, the pride of her family, and the loveliest among the 
women of the Island. In the house of Iilugi, the most remarkable 
person was his youngest son, Gunolaug. Born in 988, he early 
acquired reputation from his stature, strength, and prowess, both of 
body and mind; but his temper was turbulent and unyielding, and, 
being opposed by his father in his desire to travel, he abruptly left his 
home, and took refage in the house of Thorstein, by whom he was 
hospitably received. Here. while his mind was instructed by the 
father, his heart was subdued by the gentleness and elegance of the 
daughter. Living with Helga, and partaking in all her occupations 
and amusements, a mutual. affection: was quickly formed ; and the 
restless impetuosity of the boy passed into the refinement and deli- 
cacy of thé youthiul lover. His character thus changed, Gunulaug 
was reconciled to his father, and, during three years, resided some- 
times with him, sometimes at the house of Thorstein. When he 
had reached the age of eighteen, Illugi consented to his going abroad; 
but he would not leave Iceland, till he had obtained from the father 
of his secretly-betrothed Helga, a solemn promise that the maiden’s 
hand should be given to him, if, after three years had expired, he 
returned to claim it. Departing from his native country, Gunnlaug 
visited the courts of England, Ireland, Norway, and Sweden, and 
was every where received with the honours to which his person and 
talents entitled him. His extempore poetry was admired, and mu- 
nificently rewarded ; this art he had early cultivated, though with so 
much tendency to’satire, that he was called ormstumga, or the snake- 
tongue. At thecourt of the Swedishking, Olave, he found the celebrated 
poet Rafa, likewise an Icelander, and of noble birth. | A friendship 
formed between them was spéedily broken by adispute, whieh took place 
in the royal presence, respecting the comparative merits of their 
poetry. Rafn, thinking himself disgraced, ceclares his determination 
of revenge; and, in pursuance of this, returns to Iceland, where he 
seeks to obtain in marriage the maiden betrothed to bis rival. The 
three years being gone by, and no tidings received of Gunnlaug, 
‘Lhorstein, after some delay, gave to Rafo the unwilling hand of 
Helga, whose heart meanwhile remained with her former lover, 
The unfortunate Gunniaug, hastening. home to claim his bride, was 
accidentally detained by a hurt received in wrestling, and reached the 
abode of his father onthe very day on which Helga became a wife. 
A nuptial feast was prepared with all the splendour suited to the 
condition of the families copcerned. Gunnlaug shewed himself on 
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a sudden among the assembled guests, eminent above all from the 
beauty of his person, and the richness of his apparel. The eyes of 
the lovers hung upon each other in mute and melancholy sorrow ; and 
the bitterest pangs went to the heart of the gentle Helga., The nup- 
tial feast was gloomy and without joy. A contest between the rivals 
was prevented by the interference of their friends, bat they parted 
with increased animosity and hatred. 

“‘ The revenge of Rafn, though thus accomplished, gave him 
littlé satisfaction. Helga, refusing all conjugal endearmenis, spent 
her days in unceasing sadness. At the great public assembly at 
Thingvalla, the ensuing summer, Gunniaug challenged his rival to . 
single combat ; and, the challenge being accepted, they met on an 
island in the river which flows into the lake of Thingvalla. The 
combat, thouh severe, was indecisive; and a renewal of it was 
prevented by an edict of the assembly, passéd the following day, 
prohibiting the practice of duels in Iceland. Gunnlaug here sees his 
beloved Helga for the last time; and, in the impassioned language 
of poetry, laments their mutual afflictions and sorrows. Restrained 
from deciding their quarrel in Iceland, and each pursued by his owa 
ashapynees 3 ind resentments, the rivals pass over to the territory of 
Sweden, and mect, attended by their respective companions, ata place 
called Dynguines. A combat takes place; the companions of each 
party fall victims to the bloody fray, and Gunnlaug and Rafi are left 
alone to decide their contest. ‘The foot of ‘the latter is severed by the 
sword of Gunnlaag, who wishes now to discontinue the combat ; but 
Rafn exclaims that he would persevere in it, could ke procure some 
water to alleviate his thirst. ‘he generous Gunnolaug, trusting to the 
honour of his adversary, brings him water in his helmet from an ad- 
joining lake. Rafn, seizing the critical moment, when the water 
was presented to him, strikes with his sword the bare head of 
Gunniaug; crying out at the same time, ‘ that he cannot endure that 
his rival should enjoy the embraces of the beautiful Helga.’ The 

fight is fiercely renewed, and Gunnlaug slays his perfidious opponent ; 
but dies soon afterwards of the wound he has himself received, when 
yet only in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

“ The remainder of the story is short and melancholy. The sorrow- 
ing Helga, her husband and lover both destroyed, is compelled to 
give her hand to Thorkell, a noble and wealthy Icelander. But these 
uuptials are equally joyless as the former. Her mind is wholly de- 
voted to misery and gloom; and she sinks an early victim to the 
grave, bending her last looks upon a rube she had received from 
Gunnlaug ; and dwelling with hier last thoughts upon the memory 
of her unhappy lover.” 


This is an interesting story, affordiag great scope for the 
exercise of poetical abilities ; and giving some insight into 
the early manners of a people, who, notwith standing the com- 
parative superiority which they manifested, in many respects, 
over their neighbours, evidently displayed many of the features 
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of barbarism. ‘There is a curious fact, or rather supposition, 
noticed by Sir G. Mackenzie, respecting the climate of Ice- 
land, which he thinks, and with a great shew of reason, has 
undergone a material change, and that formerly it was much 
more mild than it is now. There are satisfactory ptoofs, that 
the Island, which now gives nourishment only to a few scanty 
shrubs, formerly abounded in trees of large dimensions; of 
the timber of which houses and ships were constructed. And 
evidence has been produced to prove, that in those days corn 
grew in Iceland, which is not the case at present. It is sup» 
posed, that a great accumulation of ice, which occurred af the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, produced the unfavourable 
change in the climate of. lcelan’, which is said to have begun 
at that period. 

Soon after their arrival at Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland, 
if a hamlet, possessing a few wretched hovels, and a 
‘miserable church, may be termed a capital, our travellers 
paid their respects to Mr. Olaf Stephenson, a man of 
some consideration in the country, and who had been for- 
merly governor of Iceland. The house of this gentleman 
is situated in an island, called Vidée, about three miles 
from Reikiavik. We shall extract the account of their recep- 
tion here, and of a ball at whieh they were afterwards present 
at Reikiavik, as fair specimens of the manners, and especially 
of the hospitality, of this singular people. 


“«* Gn entering the room into which we had at first been introduced, 
we found a table neatly covered, and a bottle of wine set down for 
each person. This alarmed us a little, as we feared, that the old 
gentleman intended, according to the ancient custom of Denmark, 
to ‘ keep wassel.’ The only dish on the table was one of Sago soup, 
to which wé were helped very liberally. The appearance of a piece 
of roasted, or rather baked, beef, relieved us considerably ; aad we 
submitted, as well as we were able, to receive an unusual supply of 
a-food to which we were accustomed. We had drank (drunk) a few 
glasses of wine, when a curious silver cup, large enough to contain 
half a bottle, was put upon the table. Our host filled it to the brim, . 
and put on the cover. He then held it towards the person who sate 
next to him, and desired him to take off the cover, and look into the 
cup ; aceremony intended to secure fair play in filling it ; after which 
he drank our healths, expressing his happiness at seeing us in his 
house, and his hopes that we would honour him with our company 
as often as we could. He desired to be excused from emptying the 
cup, on account of the indifferent state of his health; but we were 
intormed at the same time, that if any one of us should neglect any 
part of the ceremory, or fail to invert the cup, placing the edge on 
one of the thumbs, as a proof that we had swallowed every drop, 
the defaulter would be obliged, by the laws of drinking, to fill the 
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eup again, and drink it off asecond time. He then gave the cup to 
his neighbour, who having drank. [drunk] it off, put on the cover, 
and handed it to the person opposite tohim. Being filled, the cud 
was examined -by.the person whose turn it was to drink next, and 
thus it went round. In spite of their utmost exertions, the penalty 
of a second draught was incurred by two of the company. While 
We were dreading the consequences of having swallowed so much 
wive, and in terror lest the cup should be sent round again, a dish of 
cold pancakes, of an oblong form, and covered with sugar, was pro- 
duced ; and, after them, sago puddings floating in rich cream. It was 
in vain that we pleaded the incapacity of our stomachs to contain any 
more ;. we were obliced to submit to an additional load; when a sum- 
mons to coffee, in an adjoining room, brought us a most welcome 
relief. Our sufferings, however, were not yet atan end, On first 
entering the house, I had noticed a very large China tureen on the top 
of a press ; and, as’ it had not been used at dinner, I concluded that 
it was amere ornament. We had scarcely finished our coffee, when 
the young woman who had waited at table came in with this tureen, 
ana set it before-us. It was accompanied by some large glasses, each 
of the size of an ordinary tumbler. J lopked at my companions with 
dismay, and saw their feelings very expressively painted in their coun- 
tenances. This huge vessel was full of smoking, punch; and, as 
there was no prospect of being able to escape, we endeavoured to 
look cheerful, and accomplish the task required of us. Having, at 


length, taken leave, our hospitable friend insisted on attending us to 
the beach.” 


If it were not for the motive which dictated this treatment 
of strangers, we should be inclined to characterise it, as the 
most beastly hospitality of which we ever read or heard. At 
the ball, the travellers escaped much better; no formidable 
attack being made upon their stomachs. 


** We found ourselves extremely awkward in dancing what the 
ladies were pleased to call: English country-dances. The’ music, 
which came from a solitary ill-scraped fiddle, accompanied by the 
rumbling of the same half-rotten drum that had summoned the high 
court of | justice, and by the jingling of a rusty triangle, was to ne 
utterly unintelligible, The extreme rapidity with which it was neces- 
sary to go through a multiplied series of complicated evolutions in 
proper time, completely bewildered us; and our mistakes, and fre- 
quent collisions with our neighbours; ‘afforded much amusement 
to our fair.partners, who found it, fora long time, impracticable to 
keep usin the right track. When allowed to breathe‘a little, we had 
an opportunity of remarking some singularities in the state ¢f society 
and manners, among the Danes of Reikiavik. While unengaged in 
the dance, the men drink punch} and walk about with tobacco-pipes 
in their mouths, spitting plentifully on the floor. The unrestrained 
evacuation of saliva seems to be a fashion all over Iceland ; but whe- 
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ther the natives learned it from the Danes, or the Danes from the 
natives, we did not ascertain. Several ladies, whose virtue could not 
bear a very strict scrutiny, were pointed out to us. One was present, 
who, since her husband had gone to Copenhagen on business, had 
lived with another merchant, by whom she had had two children. 
Another, thinking her busband too old, had placed herself under the 
protection of a more youthful admirer, and left the good easy man te 
brood over his misfortunes, or to find a partner more suited to his 
age. These ladies, and others, who paid as little regard to character, 
were received into company, and treated with as much complaisance 
and familiarity as the most virtuous, This total disregard to moral 
character, and che rules of decoram, may, without breach of candour, 
be regarded as impeaching the virtue even of those who maintain the 
appearance of greater strictness in their behaviour. I[t is no over- 
strained inference, that their associating with such ladies as those 
whose conduct has been described, is owing to some fellow-feeling, 
some necessity for keeping secrets which it might be dangerous to 
divulge. Where no guardian of morals is present, or where there is 
one, if he winks at such indecorum ; if he converses with those who 
have broken the dearest ties of affection ; there may, indeed, be some 
excuse. Here we saw the bishop himself countenancing vice in its 
worst shape, and appearing perfectly familiar with persons who, he 
must have known, bore the worst characters. I was informed that, 
when a couple are dissatisfied with each other, or when a lady chuses 
to change her helpmate, the separation is sanctioned without any in- 
. quiry into the cause, and new banns solemnly unite those who have 
most openly slighted their former engagements. Such are the morals 
of the people of Reikiavik !” 


It must be confessed, that this account conveys a most unfa- 
vourable idea of the morals of the Icelanders ; and their pro- 
fligacy is rencered more extraordinary by the nature of the cli- 
mate under which they live. The author is perfectly correct 
in his conclusions, that the virtue of women who associate 
with vicious characters, may fairly be suspected ; and, indeed, 
the very act of association proves that they are not virtuous 
themselves ; for the bare encouragement of vice is a palpable 
deviation from virtuous conduct. ‘lhe description of Icelandic 
houses is not much more alluring than the picture of Icelandic 
morals. 


** Varying a little in size, all the houses of the Icelanders are con- 
structed on nearly the same plan. An outer wall of turf, about four 
feet and a half high, often six feet thick, encloses all the apartments. 
On one side, generally that facing the south, are doors, for the most 
part paintéd red, sarmounted with vanes. ‘These are the entrances 
to the dwelling-house, the smithy, dairy, cow-house, &c. From the 
door of the house is a long, narrow, dark, and damp: passage, into 
which, en each side, the different apartments open. Between each 
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of these is a thick partition of turf, and every one has a separate roof, 
through which light is admitted by bits of glass or skin, four or five 
inches in diameter. The principal rooms of the better sort of houses 
have windows in front, consisting of from one to four panes of giass. 
The thick turf walls, the earthen floors, kept continually damp and 
filthy, the personal uncleanliness of the inhabitants, all unite in caus- 
ing a smell] insupportable to a stranger. No article of furniture seems 
to have been cleaned since the day it was first used ; and ail is 1» disor- 
der. The beds look like receptacles for dirty rags, and when wooden 
dishes, spinning-wheels, and other articles are not seen upon them, 
these are confusedly piled up at one end of the room. There is no 
mode of ventilating any part of the house; and as twenty people — 
sometimes eat and sleep in the same apartment, very pungent vapours 
are added, in no small quantity, to the plentiful effluvia proceeding 
from fish, bags of oil, skins, &c. A farm-house looks more like a 
village than a single habitation. Sometimes several families live 
enclosed within the same mass of: turf. The cottages of the lowest 
order of people are wretched hovels; so very wretched, that it is 
woodertul how any thing in the human form can breathe in them.” 


It will easily be conceived, ‘that curiosity, or the thirst of 
knowledge, whatever was the operating motive with our tra- 
vellers, must have been very potent, to induce them to pass 
some months in such a country as this! Not but that the 


inhabitants afforded them every accommodation and every faci- 
lity in their power ; but all their efforts, and all their means, 
could neither subdue the natural difficulties of the country, 
nor produce any thing like comfort to men who had been ac- 
customed to the ease and luxuries which Britain so amply 
affords. With exemplary patience, and invincible perseverance, 
however, Sir George and his friends encountered and over- 
came every obstacle. Making Reikiavik their head quarters, 
they went from thence to visit the different parts of the island 
which contained the objects of their inquiries. Their first 
excursion was to the Sulphur Islands, of which a detailed ac- 
count is given, illustrated by some coloured. plates, admirably 
adapted to the conveyance of an adequate representation of 
them to the reader. This occupied only nine days, as they 
left Reikiavik on the 25th of May, and returned thither on the 
3d of June. 


«* On the 8th we went to Vidoe to see the Eider-ducks, which had 
now assembled in great numbers to nestle :* at all other times of the 
year these birds are perfectly wild. They are protected by the laws, 





* This word nestle is here, very improperly, used to signify the act 
ef building or making nests.—Rev. 
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a severe penalty being inflicted on any person who kills one. During 
the breeding season, the fine is thirty dollars for each bird. As our 
boat approached the shore, we passed through multitudes of these 
beautiful fowls, which scarcely gave themselves the trouble to go out 
of the way. Between the landing-place and the old govetnor’s house, 
the ground was strewed with them, and it required some caution to 
avoid treading on the nests. The drakes were walking about, uttering 
a sound like the cooing of doves, and were even more familiar than 
the common domestic ducks. Allround the house, on the garden- 
wal], on the roofs, and even in the inside of the houses, and in the cha- 
pel, were numbers of ducks sitting on their nests. Such as had not 
been long on the nest generally left it on being approached ; but those 
that had more than one or two eggs sat perfectly quiet, suffering us to 
touch them, and sometimes making a gentle use of their bills to re- 
move our hands. When adrake happens to be near his mate, he is 
extremely agitated when any one approaches her. He passes and re- 
passes hetween her and the object of his suspicion, raising his head 
and cooing. The nests were lined with down, which the duck takes 
from her own breast ; and there is a sufficient quantity laid around the 
nest for covering up the eggs when the duck goes to feed, which is 
generally during the time of low water. The down, whichis a valu- 
able article of commerce, is removed at two different times from the 
nest. Sometimes the poor duck is compelled to provide a fourth 
lining, and when her down is exhausted, the drake supplies the defi- 
ciency. A certain number of eggs is also removed, as they are 
esteemed a great delicacy. Our good friend at Vidoe used to send us 
two hundred at a time. . When boiled hard they are tolerably good, 
but much inferior to the eggs of common poultry. Swans’ eggs, of 
which we got a few, are superior, and really excellent when boiled 
hard.” 

*« When taken from the nest, the Eider down is mixed with fea- 
thers and straws. To-separate them, and make the down fit for mav- 
ket, is part of the employment of the women during winter. As 
soon as the young birds leave the eggs, the duck takes them on her 
back, and swims to a considerable distance from the shore. She then 
dives, and leaves the little ones to exercise themselves in swimming 
about. As soon as they have got the use of their feet in this way, the 
duck returns and becomes their guide. Several broods, often great 
numbers, join company, and are seen quite wild for a few weeks ; 
after which they totally disappear. Long before we left Iceland, there 
was nota single Eider-duck to be seen. Whither they retire is not 
known. ‘These birds are found in the Flannel Isles, to the west of 
the Island of Lewis, They are sometimes seen in Shetland and Ork- 
ney, but seldom farther to the south,” 


In their second excursion, our travellers explored the penin- 
sula on the western side-of Iceland, terminated by a remark- 
able mountain called Sncefel Jokul. On their way, they paid 
a visit to the chief Justice Stevenson, at his seat of Indreholm, 
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where they were hospitably entertained. The account of their 
reception here serves further to illustrate the manners of the 
Icelanders. 


** We were received very cordially, but with a considerable degree 
of form ; and were ushered into the best room by Mr. Stephenson, 
who met us at the door. Almost immediately after we had seated 
ourselves, the ladies of the family made their appearance ; and we 
had coffee, wine, biscuit, and English cheese, set before us. This 
was merely a prelude to a more substantial dinner, or rather supper, 
which was brought in at 8 o'clock. It consisted of boiled salmon, 
baked mutton, potatoes, (from England) sago and cream, London 
porter, and excellent port wine. We had no doubt that the ladies, 
who had prepared and brought in the dishes, would partake of it ; 
and, on our declining to take our seats before they had placed them- 
selves at the table, we were surprized when told that they had already 
dined. The females, of the highest, as well as of the lowest rank, as 
in former times in our own country, seem to be regarded as mere 
servants. During our repast, our hostess stood at the door with 
her arms a kimbo, looking at us; while her daughter, and another 
young woman, were actively employed in changing the plates, and 
running backwards and forwards for whatever was wanted. Occa- 
sionally, her ladyship assisted in the rites of hospitality ; and next 
day, when restraint was somewhat worn off, she and the young ladies 
chatted and joked with us, laughing heartily at our broken Ivelandic, 
which was mixed wita, English and broken Danish, neither of which. 
they understood.” 


There can be no stronger proof of the uncivilized manners 
of a people, than contempt for the fair sex; such contempt 
is invariably remarked among all savage nations; and how it 
can obtain ina country which has embraced Christianity, it 
is difficult to conceive. The fact, however, being established, 
it reflects the greatest discredit on the people of Iceland. 
In the course of their excursions, our travellers fell in with 
a Mr. Hialtalin, who had been in Copenhagen, during the last 
siege of that city, by the English, of which he entered into 
some details. And here, the author observes, “ it was not 
very agreeable to listen to these narratives, as we had nothing 
to say in vindication of the attack on Copenhagen.” On this we 
can only remark, that Sir George Mackenzie must have been 
ignorant of facts, which, in 1810, were notorious throughout 
Europe. For the French made no secret of the disappoint- 
ment which they experienced from our capture of the Danish 
Fleet; nor of their intentions to appropriate that Fleet to 
their own use, (with the connivance of the Danish court) 
for the purpose of creating a formidable naval force to be 
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employed in securing our exclusion from the Baltic. Our 
attack on Copenhagen, therefore, was not only warranted by 
all the usages of war, and by every principle of self-defence, 
but was to be defended as an act of consummate foresight, 
vigour, and political wisdom. Against the next time, then, 
that these gentlemen shall visit Iceland, we trust they will 
provide themselves with such a knowledge of facts, as will 
enable them to fee} perfectly easy under any remarks that may 
be made on the siege of Copenhagen, and to justify the con- 
duct of their own government, in the whole of that transac- 
tion. 

Ata age called Na irfeyné, they took up their lodging, for 
the night, as was often the case, in the church. “ On exa- 
mining the loft of the building, we saw lying in a chest, a 
mass of human iat that had been taken out of a grave. It 
appeared, however, to be the muscular substance converted 
juto the matter so much resembling spermaceti, a change 
effected by water. This is reckoned a very precious article 
as a medicine, and is frequently used by the Icelanders in pul- 
monary complaiats.” We have read of this fact before ; but 
of the medicinal properties of the substance talked of, we can 
offer no opinion ; though we certainly think that there is some- 
thing in the attempt revoiting to human nature. 

The extracts which we have already made from these travels, 
have not been calcuiated to convey to our readers any very favour- 
able impression of the manners and morals of the inhabitants of 
Iceland. And we are further told, that, in this country, it is 
not uncommon “ for people of all ranks, ages, and sexes, to 
sleep in the same apartment ;” a practice, certainly, from 
whatever cause it arise, not very conducive to moral purity of 
intellect, or of conduct. The author, however, assures us, 
thai although their notions of decency are not very refined, they 
proceed from ignorance, and expressed nothing but perfect 
innocence,” The account of the visit to the Geisers, or springs 
of boiling water, accompanied with some extraordinary pheno- 
mena, are extremely curious, but they do not admit of abridg- 
ment. After visiting every thing which they considered as 
worthy of examination in the Island, in excursions, during 
which they traversed about two hundred and eighty miles of 
country, our travellers, on the 7th of August, returned, for 
the last time, to Reikiavik. Here they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the merchants, at a public dinner, on the 12th ; and, 
having taken their ledve of their friends, they prepared for 
their final departure from the Island. 
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** We were now about to take leave of a people whose situation 
had often excited our pity. Being of quiet and harmless dispositions, 
having nothing to rouse them into a state of activity, but the necessity 
of providing means of subsistence for the winter season ; nothing to 
inspire emulation ; the Icelanders may be suid merely to live. But 
they possess innate good qualities, which, independently of the 
consciousness of their former importance, have preserved their general 
character as an amiable community. They have, indeed, become 
negligent with respect to the cleanliness of their persons and dwel- 
lings; but they deserve a high place in the scale of morality and 
religion,” 


We interrupt ovr quotation merely to express our dissent 
from this conclusion of our author, for, assuredly, the anec- 
dotes with which his narrative is interspersed, and the facts 
which it exhibits, are sufficient to convince us that the Ice- 
landers can have very little claim to the character of a moral 
people, unless they measure morality by some different scale 
from any which is in use in more civilized countries. 


‘‘ The example of the Danes has dgne very material injury to 
the moral character of those with whom they have constant inter- 
course ; but, beyond the precincts of Reikiavik, the people are found 
possessed of their pristine worth and simplicity. To religious duties 
they are strictly attentive; and though the clergy are not in general 
raised above the level of the peasantry, in any respect but in their 
sacred office, yet they have been able to preserve the regard due to 
those who are considered as peculiarly the servants of the Supreme 
Being. 

“To say that crimes are rare, is perhaps a slight compliment to 
people who have few temptations to commit them. Except at Rei- 
kiavik, vice is hardly known; and even there, when we reflect on 
the loose lives of the Danes, it is astonishing how little progress it 
has made among the natives. 

** To the laws of hospitality they are particularly attentive. If 
they give little, it is because they have little to give. To measure 
their disposition by their power of bestowing, would be a very unjust 
estimate. 

“‘ The history of the Icelanders points out sufficient reasons for 
the detline of activity and enterprize. In pronouncing upon their 
character, therefore, some caution is necessary. Travellers, when 
they find themselves obliged to submit to privations before unknown 
to them, when they experience a sutficiency of alacrity, in supplying 
their wants, and a great degree of indifference in the behavivur of 
the people among whom they sojourn, are too apt to form a hasty 
and partial judgment of their character. Some of the occurrences 
I experienced in Iceland, might have entitled me to spezk untavorr- 
ably of the inhabitants, had | been disposed to judge of them incon- 
siderately. But when I recollected what Icelanders once where ; 
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when I saw the depressed state of this poor, but highly respecta- 
ble, people, and-perceived that they still retained that mild 
spirit, (once, too, an independent and an enterprising one) which 
taught them to regulate their affairs with prudence, and to live 
together in the utmost harmony, I could not help admiring 
their patience and contentment. 


*€ Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and ail its rage disarm ; 

Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, his feast tho’ small, 

He sees his little cot, the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To mate him loathe his Aurd-earned scanty meal ; 
But calns, and bred in iznoranceand toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil.” 


We are not disposed to call in question the existence of 
those good qualities which Sir G. Mackenzie has so ably, and 
so ieelingly, pourtrayed; “tis only the general morality of the 
peopk which we incline to doubt, and the doubt is founded 
on his own statement of facts, to which we yield implicit credit. 
‘The interest which he takes in the fate of the Icelanders is 
highly honourable to him ; and we concur with him in the wish 
that they were subject to the beneficial influence of a govern- 
ment which would not cramp their energies, but which, on the 
contrary, would exert every effort to soften the rigours of their 
climate, and to give scope to their cor poreal and mental powers. 
At all events, we are certain that the British public will sym- 
pathize with the compassionate feelings of the author, whether 
the policy of their government will meet his views or not, on 
the annexation of Iceland to the British crown. 


I trust, that in. these pages enough will be found to excite com- 
passion in every British breast, for the calamitous situation of an inno- 
cent and amiable people, at that crifical period when, oppression or 
negiect may overwhelm them in misery. The distracted state of 
Europe will not, 1 trust, be considered as a reason that Britain should 
disregard their wants, or withhold relief. Iceland requirés no sacrifice 
of blood, nor though very rarely a complaint was uttered, I sometimes 
heard the wishes of the people expressed in the relation of an ancient 
prophecy, delivered in these terms, ‘ WHEN THE DANEs SHALL HAVE 
STRIPPED OFF OUR SHIRTS, THE KNGLISH WILL CLOTHE US ANEW!” 


We trust this proverb will be verified. As to the advan- 
tages which the Icelanders scem to derive from their connec- 
tion with Denmark, they seem to consist in the kindness of the 
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Danish government in sending Danes to monopolize their trade, 
to engross all the public offices, and to corrupt the public 
morals ; advantages, certainly not very well calculated to con- 
ciliate esteem, or to secure attachment. 


«© The possession of Iceland would not be burthensome to England. 
An exuberant and inexhaustible supply of fish from the sea, and the 
rivers, would alone repay the charitable action of restoring freedom to 
the inhabitants, who, under the fostering care of a benevolent govern- 
ment, might soon improve their soil and their own condition. I must 
not be understood as intending to convey any insinuation against the 
government of Denmark, w hich has done every thing that was possi- 
ble to encourage the trade with Iceland. But in doing so, with the 
best intentions, the people have been neglected, and the Danish mer- 
chants alone regarded. Whatever good the regulations of Denmark 
might have been calculated. to effect, the probibition against trading 
with other nations has left the Icelanders nearly in the same state they 
were in, when subjected to the monopoly of a company.” 


We have heard much of the virtues and of the talents of the 
present king of Denmark, but as we incline rather to estimate 
his good qualities by his actions, than» by the report of ‘men 
who may misrepresent them, either from ignorance or interest, 
we are not disposed to give credit to what we have heard. His 
policy, throughout, seems, at one time, to proceed from weak- 


ness, irresolution, and timidity ; at another, to be rather the 
result of resentment than of wisdom. He has closely allied 
himself with a tyrant, who labours to subjugate the whole 
civilized world, and to destroy every vestige, however faint, of 
civil liberty ;—to that tyrant he had sold the naval power of 
his country, and had sacrificed, in a manner, the indeperdence 
of his people; for when he should have become the mere vas- 
sal of Buonaparte, they must have been his abject slaves. In 
short, in his whole conduct, there is nothing wise, nothin 
grand, nothing patriotic; his is the policy of a little mind, 
fertile in paltry temporizing expedients, but barren of all 
generous impulses, and of all magnanimous principles of 
action. ‘To emancipate the Icelanders from the shackles im- 
posed upon them by such a monarch would be an act both of 
humanity and of justice; and as it would: cost no blood, and 
very trifling expence, we should be happy to witness its per- 
formance, 

Our travellers left Iceland on the 19th of August, and after 
a tempestuous voyage of fourteen days, landed in safety at 
Stromness; thence they proceeded to Wick, in Caithnessshire ; 
and from Wick by land to Edinburgh, which they reached, 
after an absence of nearly jive months. The last two hundred 
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pages of this volume are devoted to an account of the rural 
affairs of Iceland; the state of education and literature, and 
its government, faws, and religion, by Dr. Holland ; an account 
of the Zoology and Botany ‘of she country, by Mr. Bright, 
with miner alog gical remarks ; a paper on the diseases, prevalent 
in the island, an Icelandic Flora, and a Meteorological Regis- 
ter. The plates, most of which are coloured, are very well exe- 
cuted, and serve most materially to convey « just idea of the 
face of the country, and, indeed, of all the ‘an which they 
represent. 
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A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, Lambeth, on Sunday, the 30ih of August, and on 
Sunday, the 13th of September, 1812; and published at the 
particular request of the Committee, and for the Benefii of the 
Charity. By the Rev. Robert Stevens, A. M. Alternate 
Morning Preacher at the Asylum; Alternate Evening at the 
Magdalen ; and Lecturer of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
S8vo. Pp. 34. 2s. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place; 
and at the Asylum. 


THERE are few preachers in this metropolis whose discourses 
from the pulpit have more of that simple energy, and that 
impressive feeling, both in composition and delivery, which 
we are apt to consider as characteristic of the discourses of 
the primitive teachers of the Christian church, than those of 
Mr. Stevens. The present sermon was evidently written after 
the intelligence of our late brilliant victory in Spain had 
reached this country, which event, indeed, is specifically 
referred to, as a ground for thankfulness, towards the conclu- 
sion. It is not, however, what is technically termed (if we 
may apply a profane expression to a sacred subject) a Thanks- 
giving Sermon; though it be strictly applicable to such a 
joyful occasion, yet is it of that general nature as to render it 
proper to be preached at any time. 

The text is from the tenth verse of the 103d Psalm: “ He 
hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according 
to our wickedness.” To prove the justice of this declaration of 
the Psalmist, the preacher takes a succinct view of the scrip- 
tural history, as far as it relates to the goodness of God, and 
the ingratitude of man; both of which are, as he truly says, 
legible in every page. Sin, introduced by the fall, has ever 
maintained a lamentable ascendancy over the human heart, 
perpetually inciting it to rebellion against its Maker. The 
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seed of evil thus sown, flourished and brought forth its natu- 
ral fruits in man. ‘“ In his eldest born, it ripened into male- 
volence and murder;” and it continued to spread so widely, 
that God thought proper to lay waste the soil that gave it nou- 
rishment. 


« The deluge, avenging the insulted Jaws of God, swept away all 
the inhabitants of the earth, except Nosh and his family. But soon 
was this terrible visitation, together with the aweful warning which it 
conveyed, almost entirely forgotien. As time advanced, wickedness 
grew and prevailed. Again the wrath of heaven waxed hot against 
a disobedient world that was set on mischief. Another deluge was 
deserved, but God remembered his covenant with Noah, and there- 
fore broke not up again the fountains of the great deep, nor opened 
any more the windows of heaven. 

‘© The wickedness, however, that had spread with a wild exube- 
rance on the plains of Shinar, called for some signal punishment. 
The daring attempt of building a tower, whose top might reach to 
heaven, that notable device Of a rebellious spirit, and of conscious 
guilt, was not permitted to be made with impunity. God came 
down in his anger upon the builders, confounded their language, and 
scattered them abroad over the face of the earth. 

«© But no warning nor judgment from above availed to arrest the 
progress of evil. Not even the fire and brimstone, descending in 
tremendous showers upon the cities of the plain, could strike the 
mind of man with conviction beyond the moment; the bolt of 
divine vengeance was hurled, and the guiity trembled. But no sooner 
was the storm blown over, than they forgot the devastations it bad 
made. Their fears quickly subsided, and they returned to ‘ walk 
after their own devices, and do the imaginations of their evil heart.’ " 


In this way is the relapse of man into sin, and the means 
adopted by his Creator for recalling him to a sense of duty, 
traced, through the Jewish history, until the advent of the 
Redeemer, when the will of God became fully disclosed. 


*¢ Would to heaven! it were in our power to say, that the mercy 
of God, now so graciously manifested in Christ Jesus, had excited 
the love and fear of him in every breast, that Christianity had exter- 
minated sin, and that the lamp of truth were shining with heavenly 
brightness in every soul of man. But let us look around, and take 
a view of the Christian world. There indeed shall we see numbers, 
though still exhibiting proofs of a fallen nature, practising with no 
inconsiderable diligence the duties and charities ot their holy calling. 
These are the righteous part of mankind, on whom the mercy of 
God has made its due impression ; those burning lights, which are 
shining in the midst of a wicked and self-benighted world. But in 
our survey we shall too often have occasion to see and Jament that 
wickedness embraces a very wide compass, even where Christianity 
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is professed; that vice-and iniquity are reigning amongst us, with 
despotic power ;- that idolatry and superstition have erected their ban- 
ners beside the cross of Christ ; and that many who have received the 
knowledge of the truth, who ‘have been baptised into the faith of 
Jesus, and into enmity with Satan, are frequently committing sins, 
which might vie with the worst actions of the worst times of pagan 
ignorance. 

** Considering this long -chain of wickedness, which extends in 
unbroken continuity from the fal! of Adam to the present moment, is 
it not astonishing that the judgments of God have been so seldom 
executed ; tha: the vials of his wrath have been poured out with so 
sparing a hand, and that he has not, long before this, again swept 
away the inhabitants of the earth with some tremendous visitation ? 
Well may we say, that ‘ he has not dealt with us after our sins, nor 
rewarded us according to our wickednesses.’ ' 
































It is a most deplorable truth, which ought to inspire man 
with distrust of himself, and with a full conviction of his own 
insufficiency, that sin has spread most widely, since the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, even in those countries which have 
embraced the truths of the gospel. Ili, with such a strong 
stimulus to purity of life, as the promrses of that gospel 
affords ; if, with such strong denunciations of punishment for 
sin as it holds out to the whole Christian world, we still con- 
tinue in iniquity, we still disobey the commandments of God, 
and, engrossed with worldly pursuits, neglect the most serious . 
of all concerns, as if we vainly imagined that, because we 
7 cease to think on these momentous subjects, we shall escape 
the consequences which infallible wisdom, and unerring jus- 
tice, have attached to such gross neglect of duty ;—if we do 
this, we are guilty, not only of the most sinful disobedience, 
but of the most signal ingratitude, and have great reason to 
dread the most tremendous manifestations of divine wrath! 
If any one doubt that the Almighty has peculiar claims (if we 
may be allowed so to speak) on the gratitude of Britons, let 
him survey the following picture. 


“© We, of all the nations of the earth, have partaken most largely 
of the goodness of God. When we contemplate the aweful visitations 
which have for some years past afflicted other countries, and the 
tremendous shocks which, with overwhelming force, have thrown 
down the monuments of their ancient pride, broken the sceptre of 
their rulers, and paralyzed* (palsied) the strength of their arm ;— 





* We lament to see classical writers adopting the vulgar corruptions 
of our language, introduced by ignorance and affectation. When 
we have the legitimate verb, to palsy, why should we substitute for 
it a French expression, which has nothing to do with our was ll 2am 

BY. 
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when we consider that ambition, rearing its frightful form out of the 
ruins of religious principle, and under the auspices of an unbelieving 
philosophy, has hurled abroad with a mad ismpetuosity and a relentless 
tyranny, the burning brarids of desolation, quenching its thirst in the 
blood of nations, and deriving its sweetest satisfaction from the view 
of suffering, and the spread of misery ; and when we reflect that 
amidst the dreadful convulsions which have shaken the surrounding 
world, and the wide devastations which the most unjustifiable 
aggression has made, we have preserved, unimpaired, our consti- 
tution, our laws, our rights, our liberties, and THE CHIEF PRESER- 
VATIVE OF THESE, OUR ESTABLISHED FAITH, we cannot help acknow- 
ledging, that we have receised at the hand of God an overflowing 
measure of bounty, and that we are under the strongest obligations 
of gratitude to ‘ shew forth the memorial of his unbounded kind- 
ness.” ” 
«* Still, however, there is much wickedness in the land ; so much, 
that were God to deal with, and reward us, according to it, we should 
soon lie with the mighty that are fallen, and be left desolate and in 
misery ; we should soon be swept, like Babylon, wiih the besom of 
destraction, or become, like Egypt, the basest of the kingdoms.” 


‘ 


This is no overcharged. picture, as every one, who mixes 
at all with the world, must be prepared to acknowledge. If 
we consider the open profanation of the Sabbath, the gross 
neglect of religious duties, the growing indifference to spi- 
ritual concerns, the scandalous dissipation which prevails among 
those whose duty it is to set a good example to their inferiors ; 
the disgusting levity with which the sin of adultery is com- 
mitted and treated, and various‘other enormities which cannot 
fail to strike the eye of an attentive observer of the manners 
of the age; we must admit, that, if wickedness deserve the 
vengeance of the Lord, it is deserved by us. Still, notwith- 
standing this disgraeeful truth, we have some grounds for com- 
parative consolation, at least. 


** Bat sinful, as we are, and righteously as we deserve the indig- 
nation of the Almighty, we are, without doubt, the most virtuous, 
and righteous people upon. the face of the earth. In what clime 
does religion breathe so pure a spirit, and charity. dispense so full a 
cup of blessing? Where, as among ourselves, are there so many 
Jabourers in the Vineyard of Christ, so many associations for dis- 
seminating Christian knowledge, so many benevolent councils for 
promoting both the temporal and spiritual welfare of all denomina- 
tions of our suffering fellow-creatures ? On every side of us, stand 
monuments of Christian love ; monuments, more gratifying to the 
sight than the splendid mansions of the great, or the magnificent 
palaces of kings; monuments erected, not in commemoration of 
victorious battles, but in memorial of Christian benevolence and 
humanity ; monuments, which shed the brightest lustre on our 
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national character, and which posterity will esteem the most illus- 
trious registery in the annals of ournation. In this truly Christian 
country, the temale orphan finds an asylum, the destitute a refuge, 
the poor despised magdalen a house of penitence aud peace. Here 
the innocent offspring of guilt and shame are received under the 
protection of religion, and made happy in the loss of their inheri- 
tance, and in the gain of the knowledge of their God. Here Chris- 
tian compassion siretches out her hand to administer relief to the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, tle frenzied sufferer, the disabled warrior, 
the ruptured labourer, the sick and afflicted, the infirm and aged, 
and the distressed and unfortunate of every description. And here, 
above all, Christian charity, taking into merciful consideration the 
interests of souls, and extending her views from earth to heaven, is 
exerting her noblest efforts in bringing up the children of the poor 
‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ;’ and in endeavouring, 
not only to circulate the knowledge of the gospel amongst the igno- 
rant of our own country, but to convey its glorious light to the datk 
corners of the earth. It is, in all probability, this comparative worth, 
certainly not our own righteousness, which has induced the Deity not 
only tospare us, but to shed the light of his countenance upon us.” 


After administering this comfort to his hearers, the preacher 
casts his eye over the blessings showered upon his country since 
the commencement of the present aweful contest; which he 
brings down to the last victory over our enemies in the plains 
of Salamanca. He then exhorts them to display their grati- 
tude to the Almighty for these signal marks of his kindness 
and protection, and indicates the mode in which it should be 
displayed, in order to become acceptable to Him to whom it 
is offered. 


«© Let us make that solid and substantial return, which is holy in 
its nature, sincere in its motive, and permanent in its effects ; which 
is separated, as much .as possible, from all feeling of national ani- 
mosity, and which begins in piety, and terminates in reformation. 
The virtue of a people is the aggregate of individual excellence. 
Let every one, therefore, who loves his country, and wishes to see it 
continue prosperous and happy, endeavour, by a faithful discharge both 
of his private and public duties, to obtain the favour and protection 
of Heaven; for on these depend our blessings ; from these proceed 
our prosperity, our victories, our ascendancy, nay, our very existence 
as a nation. Let him not cc.mplain of the general depravity, till he has 
corrected his own particular vices ; let him not call aloud for public re- 
formation, til] he has contributed al] in his power to produce it by the 
reformation of his own heart and conduct. We shall soon be ruined and 
undone ; the vengeance of heaven will fall upon us, and we shall be no 
more a people ; our crown will be trampled in the dust, our glory extin- 
guished, and our names blotted out from under heaven ; if there be 
not a speedy reformation of the public morals. This is the language 
ef many who are exhibiting in their own lives the very character 
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they condemn, who are themselves profaners of the Sabbath, blas- 
phemers of their God, and despisers of every duty that religion and 
morality enjoin. 

«© T would say to such, correct your own hearts ; forsake your evil 
habits ; give strict attention to public and private worship; receive 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; bring up your children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; endeavour to promote the 
spiritual welfare of every individual of your household, for whose 
salvation you are in a degree responsible ; and labonr, as far as you 
are able, to advance the kingdom of God amongst your fellow-crea- 
tures; and your good precept and example will do more to benefit your 
country, and meliorate the public morals, than all your declamation, 
than all your censures, than al] your powers of oratory can possibly 
effect. 

** When a man is strongly and openly condemning the corruption 
of the age, and his life is at the same time retorting the condemnation 
on itself, he not only proves his own individual hypocrisy, but is 
obstructing, especially if he bea person of some authority or influence 
in the wotld, the very reformation for which he so loudly calls. It, 
is an admirable precept of the gospel, and may aptly be applied to 
men of this temper and character. ‘ Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
pull out the mote that is in thy brother's eye.’ ” 


This admonition is forcible, impressive, and salutary. 
Would we could say, that though generally good, it is not par- 
ticularly applicable to present times, and existing personages. 
It is a comfort, however, to know, that it is not applicable to 
any members of the present cabinet, which includes, we 
believe, as much piety, virtue, and morals, as are to be found 
in any body of public men, in any portion of Christendom. 
If there be any who wish to separate the duties of the Patriot 
from those of the Christian, or who imagine that religion has 
nothing to do with the political concerns of a country, let him 
attend to the following plain, strong, and just statement : 


‘* He who lives righteously, soberly, and godly, is the best mem- 
ber of a community, the best citizen of a state, the best friend of his 
country ;—the best member of a community, because by the virtue 
of his conduct, he adds to its honour and respectability ;—the best 
citizen of a state, because by his obedience to the laws, he promotes 
its integrity, and consequently its prosperity and strength ;—the best 
friend of his country, because by the observance of his Saviour's 
commandments, he calls down upon it the favour and protection of 
heaven. Of this trath let us be fully persuaded, that, whether we 
have in view the welfare cf our country, or our own present and 
future interests, it is infinitely better to be good Christians, than the 
greatest heroes, or the wisest counsellors that ever lived.” 
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When we hear such highly important, and such extensively 
useful truths from the lips of a man, whose life is the best 
illustration of his doctrine, it is impossible we should think, 
not to yield them a fulk assent, and to resolve, at least, to profit 
by their promulgation.. No preacher more sensibly feels what 
he asserts from the pulpit; no one upholds the dignified 
firmness, the unaffected humility, the picus energy, of the 
priestly character, than the worthy author of this , excellent 
discourse. . 

An appendix is’ subjoined explanatory-of the advantages of 
thgt most beneficial institution, the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
which rescues poverty from vice, snatches the innocent from 
the fangs of the tempter, trains up the ignorant in the know- 
ledge of the Lord, and supplies industrious, steady, sober, and 
religious domestics, to private families; and thus has the 
strongest possible claim to public patronage and protection. 
For the benefit_of that charity, is this sermon published. 
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A Serious Call to the Electors of Great Britain, on the approaching dis- 
solution of Parliament ; with brief Remarks on the Conduct of the 
present House of Commons, on the most important subjects which 
have come before them ; with some observations on their privileges ; 
on the Catholic Question; the Regency; Reform in Parliament ; 
&fc. Hc. S8vo. Pp. 61, 2s. 6d. Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Richardson, 
Cornhill. 1812. 


Tus ‘* Serious Call,” relates to some of the most serious and impor- 
tant subjects, which can employ the attention of man, intrusted with 
the right of returning the representatives of a free people to the Na- 
tional Parliament ; and particularly at a period when they are about 
to be called upon to exercise such right. The intelligent author intro- 
duces his own reflections, with a very apposite and judicious remark 
of King James, 


*« «There is atime (saith king James) when no man ought to keep 
silence. It hath (says he,) been ever held as a general rule, in all 
well-governed commonwealths, whether Christians or Ethnics, that 
when either their religion, or their king, or their country, was in any 
extreme hazard, no good countryman ought then to withhold his 
tongue, or his hand, according to his calling, or faculty, from aiding to 
repel the injury, repress the violence, and avenge the guilt upon the 
authors.’ ” 


The trath of this proposition is so self-evident, that it would ‘be an 
insult to. our readers to offer a single comment upon it. Bat, as our 
author. judiciously observes, a good cause in this country is seldom 
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supported with that zeal and enetgy which the advocates for a bad 
cause invariably display. Of this lamentable indifference and neglect, 
numberless instances must have presented themselves to every com- 
mon observer of passing events. Let the electors of Great Britain 
attend to the following caution. 


“* The hour is fast approaching, (an hovr, too, of which these gen- 
tlemen are most anxious to avail themselves,) when Englishmen will 
be called upon to exercise that noble right, which the wisdom of ages, 
and the blood of thousands, has given them for an inheritance—a 
right which, exercised with honesty and prudence, will. preserve im- 
maculate the liberties they have hitherto so largely enjoyed ;. but.a 
right also which, bartered for a phantom, or used in the support of 
the principles of modern philosophers, (the consequences of whose 
mighty efforts, on the score of reformation, and the rights, of man, 
have been so advantageously felt throughout.the whole world,) will 
hurl them into the most horrible abyss of slavery'anJ ruin.” 


The fate of the country, then, or at least its happiness and prespe- 
rity, are now in the hands of the electors ; and on them, consequently, 
rests a heavy responsibility, every man in the kingdom, who may be 
eventually affected by their choice, having an undoubted right to 
call them to account for the due and upright discharge of the duty 
imposed on them. The author takes a survey of the Jeading princi- 
ples of the late parliament, with a view to prove, that a majority of 
them are entitled to the thanks of their country; and, consequently, 
to the support of their constituents. After vindicating the privileges 
of the House of Commons, on great legal authority, he proceeds to 
consider that endless bone of contention, Catholic Emancipation ; 
which, indeed, has become, by the pertinacity of the Papists, afid the 
violence of their partisans, a question of vita] importance to the state. 
The view which the author takes of this question, and the conclusion 
which he draws from that view, are eminently just. He truly con- 
siders it as a party question, in which the great body of the Cattrolics 
themselves appear to be the least concerned. We shall accompany 
him through his examination of the subject. 


‘« « If any one says, or pretends to insinuate, that the modern Ro- 
man Catholics, who are the late objects of the bounty of parliament, 
ciffer in one iota from their ancesiors, he either deceives himself, or 
he wishes .to deceive others.’ Thus speaks Mr. Plowden, the un- 
wearied advocate of the English and Irish Roman Catholics, in his pam- 
phlet published in 1791, intitled The Case Stated, by Francis Piow- 
den, Esq. The most warm supporter of the Catholics will not suspect 
Mr. Plowdeu of deceit. Here then we have,from an enlighiened, 
learned, and strict Catholic, a summary but unanswerable avowal of 
lis faith: the same faith for the non-confermity te whieh fathers and 
mothers, their children and babes, were burnt im our streets ; the same 
faith which lost James II. his throwe ;_ the saxte faith, in opposition 
to which the magttifirent pillar of the Revolution was reared. But 
No. 172, Fol. 13, September, 1812. aa 
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this is not all: the" passage I have just quoted informs us something 
which is worthy also of remark,—‘‘ The bounty of Parliament.”— 
What will the gentlemen say to this, who claim Emancipation as mat- 
ter of right? So frivolous indeed is that argument, and by so few up-. 
held, that ‘it is scarcely worthy of refutation. Whatever is inimical 
to a free state, that state is justified in repressing. 

“* My first object is to satisfy you what are-really the tenets of the 
Roman Catholics, from those sources which alone-can afford me cor- 
rect information. Mr. Plowden says, semper eadem is emphatically 
descriptive of the Catholic religion. I wish to prove to you how 
fully he is corroborated in his assertion. 

** Doctor Troy, titular Archbishop of Dublin, in his pastoral letter 
of 1793, observes, ‘ We wish that Protestants and others may judge 
_of our religious and civil principles by our catechisms, by our books 
of d-votion and religious instruction, by the pastoral letters of our 
bishops, by the. dogmatical constitutions of Popes, by the doctrinal 
decisions of our general councils, and by our uniform conduct.’ Be’ 
it so.—We wil not attend to the declarations of their enemies, but 
examine only what they themselves affirm respecting their faith. and 
principles. 

“ The church of Rome cannot err—she is infallible. Doctor Troy 
himself has declared, ‘ that the Church of Christ is infallible in her 
doctrinal decisions and canons on points of faith and morals, because 
he promised to be with her to the end of the world. Catholics, there- 
fore, are obliged to adhere implicitly to such decrees and canons of 
the church assembled in general council, acd confirmed by the 
Pope, as to rules of faith ; they are also obliged, in like manner, to . 
submit to similar decisions and decrees of the Pope, when expressly 
or tacitly assented to, or not dissented from, by the majority of bi- 
shops representing and governing the church dispersed. On_ these 
points all Catholics are agreed, as on immutable articles of their 
faith ;’ the Councils of the fourth Lateran, of Constance, and the 
celebrated one of Trent, are those which, according to Dr. Troy, 
claim infallibility, aad their decrees, in unqualified terms, sanction all 
the tenets which have disgraced the Church of Rome. . The most ob- 
noxious to the Britith Constitution, in particular, of these, are, first, 
the supremacy of the Pope. 

‘In a free slate, what can be more prejudicial to its best interests, 
than that a foreign potentate should be the governor of a great por- 
tion of its subjects, notin spiritual concerns only, but in temporal ? 
This is evidently the eake.with the Roman Catholics both of England 
_and Ireland. The gary. livelihood of the priests is at the will of the 
pope, the Jaity-at the will of the priests.” 


This foreign influence, which is not merely spiritual, but in every 
respect, essentially, temporal, bas been resisted, and even abolished, 
by the Pope’s “* beloved son in Jesus Christ,” Napoleone Buona- 
parte, throughout bis usurped dominions, and the Pope himself has 
acquiesced in such abolition, which Papists surely will neyer contend 
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that he would have done, bad it been in any wise contrary to the fun- 
damental rules of the church of Rome, or incompatible with the 
Christian religion itself. But there is one part which not only the 
ignorant and bigotted Papists themselves, but which all the disputants 
namely, that the title of 
Head of the Church was assumed by the British monarchs, during the 
prevalence of popery, so early as the reign of our Sixth Henry. 


in this contest, appear to have overlooked ; 


** Not the appointment only, but the very oaths taken by the 
Roman Catholic bishops at the time of their consecration, militate 
-We are told by 
Doctor Troy ‘ that the pope or bishop of Rome, as suecessor to St. 
Peter, prince of the apostles, in that see, enjoys by divine right a 
spiritual and ecclesiastical primacy, not only of honour and rank, but 
of real jurisdiction and authority in the universal chureb. Again, 
‘ that the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop of 


directly against the welfare of our establishment. 


Rome, as successor to St. Peter, is not limited to an 


province of 


Church in ge- 
Again, with res 
spect to their nomination ; ‘ on every vacancy, the pope demands the 
advice of the sacred congregation of cardinals, which superintends the 
ecclesiastical concerns of these kingdoms, (speaking of Ireland) and 
after mature deliberation with them, names and institutes the bishop.’ 

Again, a part of the oath taken at this moment by the bishops ; ‘ the 
rights, privileges and authority of the holy Roman Charch, and of 
our Lord the pope and his successors, I will be careful to preserve, 

Again. ‘ the counsels with which 
they trust me I will not disclose to any man to the hurt of the pope 
I will assert them fo retain and defend the pope- 


kingdom ; it extends by divine right to the Christian 
neral, and toevery particular see in Christendom.’ 


defend, enlarge and promote.’ 


\ 


and his successors. 
dom and royalties of St. Peter against all men.’ 


«« That the power of the pope, however enslaved or otherwise, is 
at this hour acknowledged by the papists in both countries, appears 
from the express refusal of the Catholic clergy and laity to grant the 
kid even a negative voice on the appointment of their bishops: and 
the fact of the court of Rome having interfered in av appeal made in 
the year 1789 by the Roman Catholic clergy of England, by approving: 
the opposition made by the vicars apostolic to an oath, which certain of 
the Catholic laity had framed as the test of the political principles of 
their body, puts beyond all controversy the identity of their present 
tenets, and those of their ancestors; nor is it in the power of any 
number of the Roman Catholic clergy or laity, (were they disposed to 
do so,) or of the foreign ewniversities, to abrogate one atom of its prin- 
the father of the revolution, 
‘those who adhere simply to the church of 
Rome are good Catholics ; those who adhere to the court of Rome are 
papists, enemies and traitors to the realm of England, 4ad_ uiterly 


ciples and doctrines : and Lord Somers, 


observes in his tracts, * 


unfit for any trust in any Protestant country. 


So thought the Old Whigs; but very differently speak the New 
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Whigs. But if the latter will not attend to the principles avowed by 
the father of that revolution which they incessantly praise and éoast, 
what judgment will the public be led to form of the sincerity of their 
professions of attachment to the constitution, which that revolution 
restored and confirmed; and to the House of Brunswick which it 
placed on the throne of these realms ? 


** Qdly.—The doctrine of passive obedience to the church, which, 
claiming infallibility, forbids the laity the use of the holy scriptures, 
which might make them heretics, or which might open their under- 
standings, .and expose to them the absurdities of the Romish religion. 
But this is not all—the belief of the infallibility of the church 
inspires such a zeal for proselytism, that, according to David Hume, 
‘itis in some degree dangerous to every other community.’ And 
again he says, ‘ that its missionaries have penetrated into every nation 
of the globe: and in ome sense there is a popish plot perpetually 
carrying on against all states, Protestant, Pagan and Mahometan.’ 

‘« The third I shall enumerate is the doctrine that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics. A canon of the Church of Rome states, ‘ That 
all heretics and schismatics, although they practice the Christian vir- 
tue of Charity in its fullest extent ; and although they shed their blood 
for Christ, yet that they will most indubitably partake of eternal fire 
with the Devil and his angels, unJess before the end of this’ life, they 
shall be incorporated with, and reconciled to the Catholic Church.’ 
Rendering all communication betwixt Catholics and every other society 
unsafe, because insincere, and robbing christianity at once of charity, 
the most excellent of all virtues. 

‘© Pope Clement the XI. ina letter to Charles the VIth, Emperor of 
Germany, dated June, 1712, three hundred years after the Council of 
Constance, has these words, ‘‘ We by these presents, denounce to your 
Majesty, and at the same time by the authority committed to us by 
the most Omnipotent God, declare the above-mentioned covenants of 
the treaty of Alt-Randstandt, and every thing contained in it which 
aré in any wise obstructive of, or hurtfal to, or which may be ssid, 
esteemed, pretended or understood to occasion, or to bring, or io have 
brought, the least prejudice to, or any ways to hurt, or to have hurt, 
the Catholic faith, diviue worship, the salvation of souls, the authority, 
jurisdiction, or any rights of the church whatsoever, together with al! 
and singular matters which have followed, or may at any time hereafier 
follow from them, to be and to have been, and perpetually to remain 
hereafter, de jure, null, vain, invalid, unjust, reprobated, void, and 
evacuated of all force from the beginning, and that no person is bound 
to the observation of them, or any of them, although the same have 
been repeatedly ratified or secured By AN oaTH, and that they neither 
could nor ought to have been, nor can or ought to be, observed by 
any person whatsoever.” 

‘* It is in vain to say that such tenets are now disclaimed ; they may 
slumber for very political reasons, but they do not sleep. An honest 
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Catholic will tell you, his Religion is unaltered and unalterable: they 
are indebted to their Protestant advocates for discovering a palpable | 
dereliction of their religious principles: a dereliction which they 
altogether deny. Indeed, as Doctor Tory observes, ‘ The religious 
principles of Roman Catholics being unchangeable, they are applicable 
to all times.’ ” 


These facts are as incontrovertable,as this reasoning is unanswerable. 
An extract follows from an excellent charge by the worthy Bishop of 
Gloucester, which was reviewed in one of our late numbers. 
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MR. M‘KERRELL AND MR. BROUGHAM, 


Tae correspondence between these gentlemen always struck us as an 
ooject of great public importance, and accident alone has hitherto 
prevented us from laying it before our readers. The two Whig sena- 
tors, Lord Grey and Mr. Brovcuam, these champions of liberty, 
have endeavoured to extend the privilege of Parliament to a point to 
which none of our ancestors, at Jeast to our knowledge, ever dreamt 
of carrying it. Lord Grey, having been reported, in the news- 
papers, to have made a calumnious attack on the character of a re- 
spectable clergyman, for what fell from him in the pulpit, in’ the dis- 
charge of his clerical duty, he was civilly requested by the party 
concerned to state whether or no the words imputed to him had been 
really delivered by his Lordship. Our readers will recollect the super- 
cilious reply of his Lordship (fully commented on in one of the late 
numbers of this work) who, indirectly, asserted the privilege of a 
senator to make what personal attacks he pleased, without holdin 

himself at all responsible to the object of it. Mr. Brougham, the 
assailant of Don Pedro Cevallios, in the Edinburgh Review, appears 
to have been so enamoured of this conduct as to be resolved to imi- 
tate it most closely. Accordingly, when as foul an attack as was ever 
uttered, or committed to paper. was made upon the character of a 
respectable merchant, in a newspaper report of a Parliamentary de- 
bate, where it was ascribed to Mr. Brougham, Mr. M‘Kerrell, jastly 
indignant at the imputation of expressions which he had never uttered, 
applied to Mr. Brougham for an explanation, not doubting but that 
his speech had been misrepresented in the papers. This champion of 
liberty, however, indirectly admitting the accuracy of the report, and 
fearful of acknowledging, either the truth or the falsehood of the 
allegation, which it contained, sheltered himself under an imaginary 
privilege of Parliament, and did not hesitate to assert, that he was not 
answerable to any person for any thing which he might think proper 
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tasay in the House of Commons! At this rate, a member of Par- 
liarpent may gratify private enmity, or personal spleen, by assailing 
in either House the character of any individual against whom he 
may bear animosity! But such a privilege, thanks to the happy 
constitution under which we live, never did exist, and never should 
exist. Liberty of speech, indeed, is essential to the constitutional 
freedom of Parliamentary discussion; but this liberty ought not 
surely to extend to the right of assailing the characters of absent indi- 
viduals, who have not the means of self-defence. And most cer- 
tainly it does not, and cannot, confer the right of making allegations, 
wholly unfounded in fact, the tendency of which is to excite a po- 
pular odium against an individual, by imputing to him expressions of 
the most offensive nature, and which fever issued from his lips. Were 
it possible, even, for such a right to exist, what man, with the gene- 
rous feelings of a Briton in his bosom, would be mean enough to 
exercise it? Twice has the assertor of this extraordinary privilege 
been compelled to submit to the mortification of receiving the most 
unqualified contradiction. to his assertions, in the course of the same 
session. Once, in theinstance before us, and once in the case of the 
Lancashire magistrates, whom he attacked in Parliament, with as little 
regard to correctness of assertion as marked his assault on Mr. 
M‘Kerrel]. In both cases he has been publicly, and unequivocally, 
contradicted. And we hope the admonition which he has thus re- 
ceived will prove corrective of his temerity ; for, however assertions 
at variance with fact may pass without notice in the inflammatory 
pages of his Edinburgh Review, he will find that the same impunity 
will not be extended to similar effusions when uttered in propria per- 
sond, in his Parliamentary character. At all events, it may reasona- 
bly be hoped that he will profit by the qualification which his corres- 
pondent has, most properly, affixed, to his own unqualified assertion of 
parliamentary privilege,—namely, that it is limited to the utterance 
of whatever is true. Ne Quip FALSI PICERE AUDEAT, NE QUID VERI 
NON AUDEAT, should be the motto of every public speaker, as well 
as of every public writer, 


To the Editor. 


Ssn,—In laying before the public the correspondence between Mr. 
Brougham.and myself, some apology is necessary, as is the case 
whenever individuals present themselves at their bar. In the present 
instance, however, from what I have experienced and suffered, mine 
is become a public concern. If it can be possible that Mr. Brougham 
is warranted in his conduct towards me, and is sheltered from the 
consequences by his privilege asa Member of Parliament, then every 
individual in the State is liable to be brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons in the character of a witness, to be exposed, without 
remedy, to the censure, the indignation, and even to the vengeance of 
an irritated populace. 

Having been“examined on the 29th of May before a Committee of 


* 
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the whole Hoasé, on the subject-of the Orders in Council, a conversa- 
tion took place between Mr. Rose, Mr. Stephen, Mr. G. Johnson, 
Mr. Marryat, Mr. A. Baring, and Mr. Brougham ; when, as I have 
been informed, they agreed that a part of my evidence to which the 
questions of Mr. Brougham had led, should be expunged, as bearing 
solely upon a poirt of political economy, and having no reference to 
the Orders in Council, the professed subject upon which I was called 
to give evidence. 

Next morning the following article appeared in the British Press, 
under the head of House of Commons :— 


“« Committee on Orders in Council. 

«* Mr. Rose moved the order of the day. The first witness called 
‘*in was Mr. M‘Kerrell, a merchant in London, whom Mr. Rose pro- 
“‘ ceeded to examine. After stating some parts of the evidence, 
‘© witness was then examined as to the present state of our manus 
«* factures, and the distresses of the individuals connected therewith. 
‘* His evidence, however, under this head, being of the most specula- 
‘€ tive description, and being diametrically opposite to that which had 
“* been asserted by the most respectable witnesses hitherto examined, 
‘* on the motion of Mr. Brougham it was expunged altogether.” 

It is not necessary to say more upon this article, than that the 
statements in it are false. Mr. Brougham did not move for the sup- 
pressing of the part of the evidence which was expunged: it would 
therefore appear, ‘that the assertion cf Mr. Brougham having made 
such a motion, was fabricated as a prelude for what was to follow. 

Upon the 16th of June, the day appointed for taking into conside- 
ration the evidence that had been given before the Committee of the 
House, Mr. Brougham in his speech made the follow assertions, as 
reported in The Times :— 

‘‘ So far with regard to the distresses of the country. Such was 
‘‘ the nature of the evidence given at their bar, and that ‘such was 
‘‘the state of the country, might have, indeed, been well known, 
“© even if that evidence had not been given: by one single witness 
“* alone, oft of 100, had this been attempted to be contradicted ; and 
‘‘this solitary instance was so remarkable, that he could not pro- 
«ceed without shortly adverting to it, This, indeed, did not appear 
‘in the printed evidence, because it had been expunged; but he 
“‘ would mention so much of the substance of it, as was connected 
‘* with his present purpose. By only one, then,---he would not name 
‘* him,---had the tale of distress been contradicted ; and as he did con- 
“‘tradict it, he (Mr. B.) had thought it his daty to examine him dis- 
‘* tinetly and strictly, as to what he conceived to be a state-of distress. 
‘© Phe scene which followed was so horrid and disgusting, that his 
“‘Jearned friend (Stephen,) and the Vice President of the Board of 
‘** Trade, begged for God's sake, that he (Brougham) and the rest of 
«‘ the Committee, would agree to Jet the evidence be expunged. The 
** people, said this man, had enough ; they often had a great deal more 
‘ than they had a right to. When they had good wages, they had 
** three times more than enough ; and when he was asked whether 
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“* oatmeal and water was.fodd good enough for Englishmen, this man, 
“* who had raised himself from that class by his indlustry---for he was 
“‘ sure he must have raised himself from that class,---this affluent 
‘* London merchant---for he was most affluent and loyal,---yes, he 
** was one of the loyal, for he began his evidence by an attack upon 
«¢ Jacobinism, and ascribed the discontent of the people to the politics 
‘¢ of certain Members in that House,---this man, who, he repeated it, 
‘«* he was sure, must have risen from the lowest class, dared to say at 
«* that bar, ‘ that oatmeal and water was good enough for Englishmen ;’ 
«« « and that if they were better fed, they would become pampered 
«** with laxury, and the frame of society would become unhinged.’ 


“* He was now sorry that he had agreed to expunge this monstrous 
“* evidence.” 


However difficult it was to believe that Mr. Brougham could have 
made such assertions as the foregoing, it required little penetration, 
after what had appeared'in the British Press, to discover that I was 
the individual alluded to. In consequence of which the following 
correspondence took place :--- 

To Henry Brovenam, Esq. M. P. 
No. 7, Watling-street, June 17, 1812. 

Sir,---I have this morning read, with the utmost astonishment, in 
Tke Times newspaper, a Report of your Speech in the House last 
night, wherein are the following words :---‘* That a witness, whose 
name he would not mention, but a part of whose evidence had been 
expunged, which he was now sorry for, had declared, that when the 
labouring people in the manufactories had good wages, they had 
three times more than enough ; that oat-meal and water was good 
enough for Englishmen ; and that if they were better fed, they would 
become pampered with luxury, and the frame of society would be 
unhinged.” 

Now, Sir, a I can be at noloss to understand that I am the indi- 
vidual alluded to, I deem it an act of duty I owe to myself to enquire, 
and I trust that you, Sir, will feel it to be an act of justice to inform 
me, in what degree the above quotation differs from your speech, in 
order that I may be enabled to judge of the measures proper for me to 
take, to repel assertions so false and calumnious.: 

Although, to my. great regret, it was thought advisable not to let 
some part of my evidence appear on the journals, you must re- 
collect, Sir, that so far from my saying that oatmeal and water was 
good enough for Englishmen, the words oatmeal and water were 
never made vee of during my examination; and as to my having 
used the other expression, that if the poor were better fed, they 
would become pampered with Juxury, and the frame of society 
would be unhinged, which you are stated to have said, was heard by 
Mr. Rose and Mr. Stepben with horror and disgust ;— if it be pos- 
sible, Sir, that in the warmth of utterance you can have by accident, 
so misstated my words and sentiments, I trust I may rely on your 
candour, that- you will remove any impression these words may 
have created, by declating in your place, when you next appear 
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there, (as I must now declare), that no such expression was ever 
uttered by me, or even entered my mind. I request the favour of 
your early reply, and 
I am, Sir, 
(Signed) R. M'KERRELL. 


Rogsert M‘Kerre ct, Esq. 


Temple, Wednesday. 

Str,—I have received your letter of this date, and I have to in- 
form you in reply, that Iam not answerable to any person for any 
thing that I deem it my duty to state in the House of Commons, 
much less for words stated in reports of debate to have been spoken 
by me. I expressed myself iast night as I felt, and as I considered 
itto be my duty to do respecting part of the evidence given at the 
bar. I was not the only person who entertained those feelings upon 
ihe subject—I believe they were universally felt. The name T 
thought fit both then and this day to conceal, because the Committee 
had expunged the evidence. 

You will take what steps you please in this matter; but you can 
scarcely expect me to give you a statement of what I said, or to 
correct any statement of my speech which may have appeared in 
the newspapers. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) HENRY BROUGHAM. 


H. Brovcuam, Esq, M. P.. 
Watling-street, June 26. 

Sir,—I received your letter of the 17th, wherein you inform me, 
in reply to my letter of that day, that in the debate wherein you 
had mentioned my evidence, you expressed yourse.f as you felt, 
and as you considered it your duty to do; and that you were not 
the only person who entertained those feelings upon the a 
——that you believe they were universally felt. 

As in this letter you refused me the justice I expected, and as I 
have it now from the authority of Honourable Members that the 
offensive part of your speech is correctly reported in the Times, I 
must declare to you, Sir, thatif you alluded to the evidence which I 
gave before the Committee of the House, which was not allowed 
to stand on the minutes, you have asserted what you know is 
false and calumnious, That part of my evidence which. was ex- 
punged is stij] in the book of the short-hand writer, and the ex- 
pressions which you charged me with having uttered, “ that when 
the labouring people in the manufactories had good wages, they 
had three times more than enough; that oatmeal and water were 
good enough for Englishmen, and thatif they were better fed, they 
would become pampered with luxury,” formed no part of that evi- 
dence; nor could they, for they never were uttered by me, nor 
ever entered my mind, . 
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I have further, Sir, to inform you, that having applicd to several 
Members of the Committee, who were present ‘when the evidence 
was given, I have their authority for saying, that although from 

rsonal' motives of regard for me, it was desired that the evidence 
should not be printed, from an apprehension that feelings, inimical 
to me might be excited in the minds of the class of people of 
whom I was involuntarily called upon to speak, these Honourable 
Gentlemen felt neither horror nor disgust ; and up to the present 
moment I have not been able to ascertain, that such feelings have 
been professed by any Member of the Committee but yourself. 

Sir, I am perfectly sensible that you are not answerable to any 
person for any thing you may deem it your duty to state in the 
House of Commons, provided what you say is érue; but, Sir, I 
trust J may be allowed to say, that you are answerable for an attack 
upon an individual, tending to injure his reputation, and especially 
when the assertions you make are false and unfounded, and calcu- 
lated to expose the individual, of whom you speak, to the ven- 
geance of a deluded and infuriated populace, as the inclosed letter 
‘will prove.* In this situation (unless Iam mot the individual you 
allude to) I feel that you stand towards me; and ] distinctly state to 
you, that I consider I have a right to expect you to repair the 
injury you have done me: and I am the more confirmed in that 
opinion, from finding that the forms of the House preclude me from 
having the expunged part of my evidence laid upon the table, as I 
wished to have done in my own vindication ; but, as the Speaker 
has declared, this is impossible,—-because, having been expunged, 
it is to be considered as never having existed,—it is obvious that you 
in adrerting to it, acted contrary to the rules and orders of the 
House, and cannot plead the protection of privilege in so doing. 

After what I have stated, should you still refuse me the justice I 
require, it will remain with myself to obtain reparation by other 


honourable means. 1 will expect your answer, and I beg it may be 
to the point. (Signed) R. M‘KERRELL. 


a 








_* The following is the letter referred to, and inclosed in the fore- 
going : 


To Messrs. M‘Kerreri, Watling-street. 


“You proud Scotch rascal, how dare you to make use of such 
an expression, to say, that oatmeal and water was good enough 
for an Engtishman? Killing is no murder to rid society of a tyrant, 
an oppressor of grievances, and an unfeeling wretch like you. You 
infernal, your fate is decreed ; and you shall soon be with that 
tormentor to the wicked, who is waiting with anxiety for such 
damned brutes as you. [am onethat can feel for the misfortunes 
of my countrymen, and relieve their distresses by sponging from the 


face of the earth a villain like thee. 
‘¢A BOLD ENGLISHMAN.” 


‘*To Mr. M‘Kerrell, who attended the Committee 
in the House of Commons, on the Orders in Council.” 
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R. M‘Kerretr, Esq. 


Temple, June 27, 1812. 

Sir, —I have received your letter of this date, and I can only refer 
you to my former letter fora statement-of my resolution to enter 
into’no further correspondence with you upon this subject. 

I regret that you have been so ill-advised as to write this second 
letter, because it may possibly impose upon me the painful necessity 
of applying to the House of Commons upon the contents of it. 
If I refrain from doing so, it will only be from a wish, which 
I have always felt, to discharge my public duty with as little injury 
as possible to any individual ; and a continuance of-the same dis- 
position may still prevent me from taking such steps as would make 
your name known. 

I recommend to you again to obtain, if you can, a copy of the 
notes, and I must decline all farther interconrse upon this matter. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient bumble servant, 
(Signed) HENRY BROUGHAM. 


From the foregoing it will be seen, that after writing my first 
letter to Mr. Brougham, I allowed hima week for reflection, and 
to make me the reparation I was entitled to. I then wrote him 
another letter, in his answer to which he avows, that I am the person 
he alluded to in his speech ; but instead of making any atonement 
for an injury of such magnitude, or even an apology, he adds insult 


to the injury. ; 

On the 29th, he called upon an Honourable Member of the 
House, to whom I have the advantage of being known, to whom 
he stated, for my information, that he would not make any repa- 
ration ; and that if I went any farther in the business, he would 
complain of me for a breach of privilege, and proceed against me 
in the court of King’s Bench. re sen 

No person can be impressed with greater reverence for the laws 
of their country than I am ; nor is there any individual in the State, 
who respects more the House of Commons, knowing as I do that 
it will not allow any individual to be trampled upon, whom it is its 
province to protect. 

But being precluded from having my case bronght before the 
Honourable House, it becomes a duty lowe to myself, to declare 
to the world, before whom I have been accused, that the whole 
of those calumnious assertions which have been the subject of my 
correspondence with Mr. Brougham, are faise and malevolent. 
Mr. Brougham has had access to the expunged part of the evidence, 
of which the short-hand writer has furnished him with 4 copy. I 
also have obtained a copy from the same authority, wherein what 
I am asserted to have uttered is not to be found. What has been, 
the intention, in making such charges, as I can only judge from 
the consequences, I forbear to attempt to explain; but must leave 
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that task to the public. What those consequences have been is noto- 
rious. Ata period of peculiar agitation and ferment, I have been 
held up to the resentment, if not to the vengeance, of a deluded, 
exasperated populace. 

I shall now take leave of Mr. Brougham. In my conduct at 
the bar of the House of Commons, I feel that I acquitted myself 
candidly, conscientiously, and honourably ; and I trust an impartial 
public will feel that there has been nothing in my proceedings 
towards Mr. Brougham that should induce me to submit in silence 
to be the victim of his cool, deliberate misrepresentation and false- 
hood. Iam, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
ROBERT M‘KERRELL, 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 
Anglice 
PorisH ASCENDENCY. 


Beware of delivering up your Arms. 


Rowe ‘and Carthage were two rival states—they were at war for 
many years, and the Carthaginians under Hannibal their general, car- 
ried their arms to the very gates of Rome; so that the Remans 
tremb}ed for their capital. When the Romans were in this situation, 


unable to defend themselves at home, it was proposed by Scipio to 
Jand a Roman army on the shores of the Carthaginians ; and the 
Romans hearkened to this counsel], and landed an army, with Scipio 
as their general, on the Carthaginian territory. 

The Carthaginians on this were compelled to recal Hannibal their 
general from Italy to defend their own country; and Hannibal was 
defeated by Scipio, and they trembled in their turn for their capital. 
The Carthaginians in this misfortune did not behave like the Romans, 
for they sued for peace, and delivered up all their beaked ships and 
elephants in order to obtain it. O,- foolish Carthaginians ! for the 
Romans having thus crippled them, saw they would be an easy prey, 
and therefore sought for pretexts for breaking the peace they had 
concluded with them. Indeed Cato, a Roman senator, never came 
inio the senate without saying; Delenda est Carthago ! Carthage is to 
be destroyed. 

The pretext which the Romans long sought, they at length found, 
and proclaimed war against the Carthaginians; and they, affrighted, 
sued for peace, The Romans would rot grant this, unless they deli- 
vered to them 300 hostages of the chief of their city, and ALL 
THEIR ARMS.- The Carthaginians foolishly complied, and 
delivered up all their arms. The Roman Consuls then informed 
them that they must quit Carthage, which they had special orders to 
level with the ground, and build another city any where in their own 
territories, soit were but ten miles from the sea. 
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This severe command the Carthaginians received with all the rage 
and concern of a despairing people, and resolved to suffer the greatest 
extremities, rather than abandon or yield to the ruin of their ancient 
seat and habitation ; and both men and women fell to working night 
and day in the defence of the city, and making of arms. And when 
iron and brass were wanting, they made use of gold and silver: the 
women freely cutting off the hair of their heads to supply the place of 
tow and flax. 

O, miserable Carthaginians! Their exertions were in vaia. 
Indeed now they only added to their misery, and rendered their fate 
more awful. Their arms were gone. _ Hannibal their general was 
dead; for he, being deserted by the cowardly Carthaginians, lest by 
supporting him they should expose themselves to the indignation cf 
the Romans, had poisoned himself. They made, however, being 
filled with rage and fury, an obstinate resistance, but all in vain: for 
at length they were compelled to deliver up their magnificent city, 
which was 24 miles in compass, and which was reduced to ashes by 
the Romans. It took seventeen days to consume it. Thus fell 
Carthage, one of the most magnificent cities in the world, ly deli- 
vering up their arms. 

But, wherefore do I write? To cautidn you, my CounTRYMew, 
against acting in a similar way, that your fate may not be like that of 
Carthage ! ‘ : 

We, the people of England, have carried on a warfare with spi- 
ritual Rome for many years. And we have carried our arms to the 
very gates of spiritual Rome. Under Henry VIIIth, we shook the 
papal throne. We taught the emperor, and kings and princes of the 
Continent, that the pope might be despised with impunity, The 
pope now, though weak at home, is turning his arms against us, and 
he has already planted his batteries. He has, through his agents, the 
Roman Catholic nobility, gentry, and priests of Ireland, stirred up 
the people against us, and they declare that they wil] never be at 
peace with us unless we grant them what they call Emancipation ; 
which, when explained, is this: That they will never be at peace 
with us, unless we give them that power which we now possess. 
What is this? It is demanding our arms (for our power is our arms) 
in order to grant us a truce ; for a peace it will never be, neither do 
they mean it to be such. 

O ! beware, my CounrRYMEN, you do not consent to their requests 
being granted ; but oppose this with all your might, only proceed in a 
lawful and christian manner. But do this spiritedly, speedily, determi- 
nately. The next session of parliament, which will be perhaps about 
Christmas, it is proposed to take into consideration the Roman Catholic 
claims, and if you do not by your petitions and prayerschange the minds 
of some of the members of parliament, it is greatly to be feared the 
Catholics will obtain that power they are seeking. —Remember, if they 
obtain our power, they obtain our arms ;’ and when our arms are ob- 
tained, then you will seethe designs of the pope andthe Roman Catholics. 
Then you will sce the restless spirit of the Catholics—then you will see, 
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that they will never be satisfied till the Protestant religion is destroyed, 
and the Roman Catholic religion be the religion of tae state, and a 
Roman Catholic king be placed upon the throne. 

This country is the great obstacle to the spiritual tyranny of the 
pope, as it is to the political tyranny of Buonaparte; and as Buona- 
parte thirsts for its destruction, so does the pope. ‘Then, my 
brethren, the great battering engines — 1 mean the Bible and Mission- 
ary Societies—which are erected in this country against the pope and 
his religion, as well as against heathenism, will be destroyed ; and 
when this country is under his dominion, then will every obstacle 
nearly be removed which prevents the pope’s universal spiritual 
tyranny. For in his endeavours to establish his spiritual tyranry on 
the Continent, he will doubtless be aided by Buonaparte (who is 
nearly master of Europe,) provided only he will hold his dominion 
in subjection to him. Yea, I am in doubts whether Buonaparte 
himself will not assume the office of pope, for this would be in 
character ; for the Roman emperors, whom Buonaparte has been 
imitating, assumed to themselves the title of Pontifex Maximus, that 
is, high priest. 

O, beware then of admitting the Roman Catholics into power ! 
Ever remember, our power is our,arms ; and that when the pope and 
the Ronian Catholics gain these, and their designs come to be 
developed, we shall have Jost the means of coutending with them.— 
Take warning, then, my countrymen, from the fal of Carthage. 
Beware of parting with your arms under any pretext. Remember, 
it is easier to part with them thén gain them again. If we must 
fight and die, let us fight and die with our arms'in our hands, and 
then we cannot be accused of suicide, of self murder. Then if we 
are destroyed, we shall not have put the means of our destruction into 
our enemies’ hands. Remember by whom the arms of the Cartha- 
ginians were delivered up—by a cor;upt, weak, and cowardly 
senate ; and remember the purpose for which they were delivered up 
—in order to obtain peace. And I would say, beware you are not 
stript of your arms by a similar body, and under like pretences. 
Protest against the delivering up of your arms. Let not the Roman 
Catholics come into power without lifting up your voice against it. 

I do not hesitate to declare, that if the members of our parliament 
admit the Roman Catholics into power, they will be infatuated to our 
ruin and confusion. I shall shew you, from time to time, what the 
Roman Catholics have been guilty of, and what are their princip/es. 
And I ¢o not hesitate to say (Deo, volente) if no better champion 
arises in this cause, I will publish tract after tract, and go from city 
to city, to. warn my countrymen of their danger. And may God 
aid my endeavours, that I may not warn in vain. 

Tam, &c. 
FREDERICK HERBERT MABERLY, M. A. 
A Minister of the Church of England, 
Kingston, near Caxton, Cambridgeshire, 
ist July, 1812, 
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METHODISTS. 

STRONGLY as we object to, from the most conscienticus motives, and 
on the soundest principles ; and deeply as we must deplore the growth 
of Methodism,and the increase of Methodists, we are not such slaves to 
prejudice, nor so grossly unjust, as to withhold our commendation from 
any praise-werthy or patriotic acts, which persons of this description 
may perform. We have wo hesitation, therefore, in complying with the 
request of every respectable correspondent, to insert the following 
address of a class of Methodist teachers, which is certainly highly 
creditable to. their Joyalty_and patriotism. At the same time, we feel 
it right to state our opinion, that the act of the Legislature which has 
called forth this tribute of gratitude, was both impolitic: and unwise, 
as it has a strong tendeticy to increase the number of separatists from 
the church, to extend the evils of irregular preaching and teaching, to 
spread wider and wider the sin or scHtsmM. And it is not a little 
remarkable, that Lord Sidmouth’s attempt to restrain the evils of 
separation, by imposing salutary checks on the nowrious abuses of 
the Toleration Act, was crushed,. at the outset, under the pretext that 
it was dangerous and improper to meddle in any way with that tate- 
lary law ; in the very same session another bill was passed to encourage 
the growth of those evils, and so far to render the Toleration Act 
ineffectual in all its restrictive objects! For, be it observed, the 
Methodists themselves acknowledge, in the following address,that the 
new law contains an extension of their privileges. Thus, it would 
seem, that it is improper only to propose. such Jegislative measures as 
might serve to restrain the abuses of the Toleration Act; but that it 
is nighly proper and wise to devise and to adopt laws for affording 
a sanction to such abuses. For our part, we cannot see the pro- 
priety or the wisdom of such proceedings; and we deprecate any 
innovation on the sage policy of our forefathers, whd drew, with an 
able and steady hand, the direct line between ¢oleration and encourage- 
ment. Asto the Wesleian methadists, the grounds of their separation 
from the church are most weak and indefensible; and it is for them 
to weigh well the aweful responsibility which must attach to them for 
thus promoting a schism in the church ef Christ. 


Address of the Preachers, assembled at the sixty-ninth annual confe- 
rence, begunin Leeds, July 27, 1832, to the Members of the Me- 
thoctist Societies, founded ly the late Rev. John Wesley. ° 

BeLroveD BRETHREN, 
Wea need not profess to you with what interest and anxiety we watch 
ever the concerns of your souls, and whatever relates to your spiri- 
tual and moral condition. We knew that in proportion as the grace 
ot God abounds in you, will bethe degree of your present happiness, 
and your meetness to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. We can with truth say, that we live if ye stand fast in the 

Lord; and our prayers is, that the Lord may make yow to increase- 

and abound in love one toward another, and toward al] men, even 

as we do toward you, to the end He may stablish your héarts un- 
dlameable in holiness before Ged, even our Father, at the coming 
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of cur Lord Jesus Christ with aJl his saints. In furtherance of this 
blessed end we pretend not to have. dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy. 

This being, as you well know, the great design of all our labours, 
and the object for which we are united with you in Christian fellow- 
ship, we cannot but embrace the present opportunity of drawing 
your attention to events, some of which are calculated to excite the 
most lively emotions of joy, and others to induce the most serious 
watchfulness and caution. 

The various means of grace made use of amongst us, have ever 
been justly dear to all our people, and, by the gracious providence 
of God, have been enjoyed, without material interruption, from 
the first rise of our societies, with that edification and comfort which 
they are so well adapted to promote.. These religious privileges ap- 

ar of late to have been in considerable danger, but, in consequence 
of a timely application to the Legislature, sanctioned and supported 
by His Majesty’s Government, we have the satisfaction to inform you, 
that an Act of Parliament has passed which fully secures them to us, 
and will enable us to worship God and promote his glory without fear, 
in that manner which we all so highly value. We need not here 
detail the particulars of this salutary act, but shall refer you to the 
circular letter of the 31st of July last, relative to this subject, sent 
by the — committee of privileges to the superintendants of 
circuits, by which you will learn the danger to which our societies 
aud economy were exposed, and the benefits which we are likely to 
derive from this excellent law. 

In contemplating this measure we cannot but adore the goodness of 
God, who hath remembered us in our time of need, for His mercy 
endureth forever. But while we give the sole glory to that God, 
who is wonderful in counsel, and who maketh even the wrath of man 
to praise Him, we cannot but feel a cebt of gratitude due to those 
through whom such benefits have been dispensed ; and we therefore 
most heartily concur in the sentiments which have been expressed by 
the general committee of privileges, relative to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and to those other exalted persons of both Houses of Parliament, 
whose liberality and enlightened policy have been so greatly mani- 
fested upon this important occasion. To them we doubt not you will 
feel the same gratitude, and we trust you will join with us in ardent 
pravers for the welfare of those distinguished characters and their fa- 
milies, and for that government by whose conciliating concurrence, 
and active exertions, this great measure has been produced. But 
this event calls for more than gratitude. If it does not impose fresh 
moral obligations, at any rate it strengthens our motives ie obedience, 
and it should increase our alacrity in the path of duty. ‘The well 
known loyalty of our societies, their dutiful eeaaaens. to their king 
and country, and the simplicity aud purity of their object in promot~- 
ing their own salvation and that of others, are certainly to be reckon- 
ed amongst the secondary causes which have produced such a favour- 
able result. Let usthen walk by the same rule; let us mind the 
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same thing. And while we participate in the extension of our re- 
ligious privileges with delight, let our advantages be improved in the 
cultivation of those loyal, humble, and pious dispositions, which 
inspire confidence in our principles, and at once make us happy in 
ourselves, and useful amongst men. 

Nor should we forget that this measure, while it etiables our local 
preachers, and all classes of our te:chers, to exercise their abilities 
without restraint or fear, subjects them to great obligations to culti- 
vate their talents in order to greater usefulness in their several spheres 
of action. In all who wish to do good, piety is @ssential, but the 
gift of God for edification is not to be neglected. Let him that teach- 





eth, or exhorteth, attend to the necessary qualifications of a teacher,: 


or exhorter. Brethren, with such ample means of instruction, as are 
within your reach, let us say to you freely: Be not children in 
understanding ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in under- 
standing be ye men. We trust you will see that for the due improve- 
ment of the blessings thus secured, we are called upon by increased 
obligations at once to abound in love to God and man, and to cul- 


tivate the powers of the mind, that the truths of the gospel may be’ 


published, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, with all the force 
of right words. 

We must now turn from the contemplation of the benefits with 
which we are favoured, to the consideration of a state of society 
which has existed, and we fear still exists, in some of the Northern 
counties. We look at the principles which have given birth to this 
state of things with the utmost horror; principles which are alike 
destructive to the happiness of the poor, and of the rich. And al- 
though we are well assured that our societies are uncontaminated with 
that spirit of insubordination, violence, and cruelty, which has 
caused so much distress and misery, yet we cannot but dread the 
operation of its insidious and infectious nature, and the speciousness 
with which it aims to seduce the credulous and simple. We there- 
fore, as faithfal ministers, cannot refrain from soundinga solemn alarm, 
lest any of our dear people should be drawn away by the dissimulation 
of evil-disposed men. We proclaim loudly and earnestly, ‘* Fear the 
Lord and the king: and meddle not with them that are given to change.” 
Avoid them. Come not near them. Say of them, «O my * soul 
come not thou into their secret: unio their assembly, mine honour 
‘be not thou ‘united.” Destraction and misery are in their ways: 
and the way of peace have they not known: O Brethren, what 
would be our grief and distress if after all our Jabours pullicly and 
from house to house, and after having in the face of the world vouched 
for your loyal, your peaceable, and your honest deportment, we 
should be deceived in any one of you. We can scarcely think this ; 
but forgive our godly jealousy, and justify our expectations, and ye 
shall be the crown of our rejoicing when these times of delusion 
shall have passed away. We know well, and feel for the situation of the 
poor, their want of employment, aud the dearness of provisions: 
but murmuring and discontent will not alleviate their sufferings: they 

fo. 172, Fol. 4a, September, 1812, 
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will rather aggravate them. Be ye therefore patient. Let the richer 
brethren assist those who are poor, and let all hope and trust in Him, 
who hatb said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee; and in due 
time you shall reap, if you faint not. 

Thus, dear brethren, have we endeavoured to draw your serious at- 
tention to subjects with which the prosperity of our societies is so inti- 
mately connected ;—subjects which certa nly farnish us with different 
motives for action, and call ourgraces into exercise in different direc- 
tions, but which are both equally calculated to excite allthe energies 
of the christian character. We have received benefits: let us be 
grateful. Those benefits have been conferred with good will, and 
confidence in our integrity ; let as receive them with satisfaction, 
and affection. Our privileges are extended and secured, let us use 
them to the glory of God, aud for. promoting the happiness of our 
fellow creatures. A larger field of usefulness is open before us, let 
us cultivate it with diligence, with philanthropy, and an affectionate 
deportment towards all. Our exertions hitherto have had for their 
object the good of all men, and our societies have embraced al] who 
have been ‘* willing to flee from the wrath to come,” and instead of 
attempting merely to proselyte nen to particular opinions, we have 
endeavoured to convert sinners from the error of their ways. Let us 
then, with tle same disinterestedness warn every man, and teach every 
man in all wisdom :* that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus. And as our boundaries are enlarged, and the numbers of 
our Societies are greatly increased, let us be more than ever attentive 
to the right performance of the duties which we owe to each other 
in the_ various relations of life ; and in order that we may be fully 
instructed in the nature and extent of those obligations, let us be di- 
ligent in the perusal of the Word of Life, which is able to make us 
wise unto salvation, and fervent in prayer to Him who bath promised 
to make all grace abound towards us, that we may be neither barren, 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lerd Jesus Christ. 

We conclude in the words of the circular letter to which we have 
already referred. ‘‘ While on this memorable occasion, we express 
unfeigned gratitude to those who have rendered assistance, let us 
not forget to give the sole glory to that God ‘* by whom kings reign, 
and ; rinces decree justi¢e ;’’ let us continue to cultivate the most af- 
fectionate regard for our king and our coventry: let us pray for more 
grace, that we may use our extended religious privileges to the great- 
est advantage,’ not only Ly provoking one another to love and to good 
works, but “by labouring incessantly to diffuse those sacred truths of 
our most. holy religion, which we have long proved to be the power 
of God unto salvation, to every one that kelteveth ; and thus let us 
promote glory to God in the highest, and on earth: peace, and good 
will among men,—the great ends for which our societies have been 
established.”’ 

(Signed on behalf and by order of the Conference) 
JOSEPH ENTWISLE, President. 
THOMAS COKE, Secreiary. 















On the Bishop of Gloucester’s recommendation of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

«© With many others I feel obliged to your Birmingham corres- 
pondent, for transmitting to you the copy of the letter of this most 
EXCELLENT PRELATE to the mayor of Gloucester, respecting Bible 
Societies. To Dr. Huntincrorp, the friends of the estaSlishment 
owe much. I trust his example will not be disregangys by the bench, 
and that it will be followed by the clergy in genera! ; but as the Brsirop 
or Grovucester has declared his attachment to two existing insti- 
tutions, which are entitled to active and liberal support of the public, 
I am induced to request you to insert in your next Review, the follow 
ing recent but summary account of one of these, namely, of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, published by the -se- 
cretary. Jam sorry to say its object and views, and its proceedings, 
are not so exteusively known as they ought to be, and as I am con- 
vinced of the sincerity of your wishes for its success, | do not «p- 
prehend you will refuse to comply with my request. 

Russet, 
21st September, 1812. 


«© The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge having arisen 
more than a century ago from small leginnings, has received continz- 
ally progressive accessions of numlers and influence ; and has Leen, in 
its various undertakings, eminently favoured and tlessed by Divine 
Providence. Believing, therefore, that its proceedings, if they were 
more generally known, would be still more extensively encouraged, it has 
caused the following brief statement to Lé made public, 

‘© The olject of our institution is expressed in its name. It is the 
Promoting of Christian Knowledge in the world. 

** About the latterend of the year 1698, a-few individuals of ele- 
vated station, and eminent piety, both among the clergy aod laity, 
formed themselves into a volaxtary society ; and, as such, they with 
unanimity and zeal, exerted themselves in advancing the knowledge 
of true religion, by such meihods as appeared to them most conducive 
to that end. ‘Towards the conclusion of the year 1701, at their in- 
stance, a charter was obtained, by which all the then subscribing 
members, with many other persons of distinction in Church and 
State, were incorporated, by the name of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the better carrying on of 
that branch of their designs which related to the colonies beyond the 
seas, belonging to the kingdom of England. 

“But the charter of the corporation being limited to foreign parts, 
most of the original members of our voluntary society still continued 
in that capacity, to prosecute their benevolent designs at home: aud 
the incorporated society, confining its ope: ations principally to the 
British plantations in America, the proceedings of our institution have 
gradually been extended into_other quarters of the world. Ours 
H 2 
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therefore is a society distinct from that corporation, andis known by 
the name of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

‘* In prosecution of this great undertaking. 

«* I. The education of youth in the principles of the Christian 
religion, and in habits of useful industry, has ever been an object of 
the society's especial regard and concern. Its resources therefore have 
never failed to be liberally communicated for the benefit of Charity 
and Sunday Schools. And so great was its success, even at a very 
early period of its history, in procuring the erection and establish- 
ment of Charity Schools, that within little more than ten years from, 
its institution, nearly five thousand children were taught in and about 
the cities of London and Westminster, most of them being also 
clothed, many boarded, apprenticed, &c. This example set in the 
metropolis was rapidly followed in all parts of the kingdom: and 
from the summary view printed by the society in the year 1741, 
it appears that nearlytwo thousand Charity Schools had then been 
established in Great Britaia and Ireland, in which about forty-five 
thousand children were regularly receiving the blessings of a Christian 
education. Of all these Schools, and of the very many others of a like 
description, which, from time to time, have since been instituted, by 
far the greatest nortion have been, from their foundation, and continue 
to be constantly supplied, through this society, in whole, or in part, 
with the books used therein ; and with those copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Book of Common Prayer, and religious or moral treatises, which, 
in many cases, are bestowed upon the young persons on their dis- 
charge trom these schools, for their protection and guidance amid the 
dangers of asinful world. The benefits derived from the early ex- 
ample and the influence of our Society in this cssential department of 
Christian edification, were also very extensively felt, and often grate~ 
fully acknowledged in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and other parts of 
the British dominions ; ; and in Russia, Germany, Prussia, and many 
other countries of both Continents. 

** II. To disperse the Holy Scriptures, the Liturgy, and many 
pious and judicious books and tracts in the English language, on ail 
the leading points of faith and practice, has been another principal 
branch of the Society's designs, both at home and abroad: and in 
pursuit of this object, they have been enabled, through the munifi- 
cence of numerous benefactors, to send forth an almost incredible 
number of all these, as they trust, to the great temporal and everlast- 
ing comfort and welfare of multitudes of their fellow creatures. Ot 
these books and tracts, and of the reduced prices at which they are to 
be obtained by their own members, a detailed catalogue is printed and 
circulated yearly, 

‘* The society has also, from time to time, at very great charge, 
aided the publication and distribution of the Scriptures, and of va- 
rious approved devotional and instructive Treatises in the Welsh, 
Manks, Gaelic, Portuguese, French, Danish, and German Lan- 
guages. 
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** In the year 1709, the Society circulated copies of a new edition 
of the Welsh common prayer Book. 

‘«* In the year 1714, they issued proposals for a new impression of 
the Welsh Bible, which obtained so extensive a patronage, that in 
1718, an edition of above 7000 copies was finished, together with the 
Apocrypha, Book of Common Prayer, Psalms in Metre, &c. By 
similar efforts, like impressions of 15,000, 15,000, 20,000, and 
10,000 copies respectively, were printed in the years 1748, 1753, 
1770, and 1799 ; besides occasional editions of the New Testament 
and Liturgy. And though, by some of these very costly undertak- 
ings, the Society, for a time, was greatly reduced in its funds, yet, 
through the blessing of Divine Providence, it was ever enabled speed- 
ily to regain more than its former powers, and to continue to prosper 
in its resources and operations more and more; and_lastly, 

“* Representations having been made to the Society by the Bishops 
of the principality, that Bibles in the Welsh language were again pres- 
singly called for, another edition, with the Church Service and Psalms 
in metre, to the extent of 20,000 copies, was resolved upon, and has 
been printed (A. D. 1809) from stereotype plates, at the Clarendon 
Press, in Oxford : the whole charge of which impression is defrayed 
from the general funds, and furnished to the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipality, at less than one half of the prime cost.—Still more recently, 
another edition of the New Testament, in stereotype, has been printed ; 
and another of the Common Prayer Book resolved upon, and under- 
taken at the Clarendon Press, 

** During all this period, many of the most valuable devotional 
and didactic Treatises, on the Society's Catalogue, have, as occasion 
required, been translated into the Welsh language, and printed for 
distribution. 

** In like manner, in the year 1763, the society issued proposals for 
printing Bibles, the Liturgy, and religious books and tracts in the 
vulgar tongue of the Isle of Mann ; in eonsequence of which (the 
undertaking being inforced by the recommendation “y patronage of 
the excellent primitive Bishops Wilson and Hildesley) they were 
enabled, ina few years, to disperse gratuitously, a large impression of 
the New Testament, Book of Common Prayer, Christian Monitor, 
Lewis's Exposition, &c. &c. respectively. In 1773, they finished an 
edition of the Manks Bible and Apocrypha, ard, in 1776, another of 
the New Testament. Soon afterwards, 3000 copies of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and 3,500 of Bishop Wilson's treatise on the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper, were printed and distributed : and in 
1808, at the suggestion of the present Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Mann, they undertook a third edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which has been since finished, and is now in distribution, at 
a charge to the natives of litthe more than one third of the prime 
cost. ; | 
«‘ III. A third great branch of the Society's designs has been to dif- 
fuse the blessings of Christianity by the establishment and support of 
religious missions, and other expedients necessary to that end: and 
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accordingly, while it has been careful to provide for the spiritual wel- 

_ fare of a few sma!) islands, near our own shores, it has also extended 
its regard to the destitute condition of the natives of Africa, and, on 
a more enlarged scale, to those of Asia. 

“ Inthe year 1782, the Society accepted a trust from the Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne, Rector of Broseiy, Salop-; and from that trust, aided 
by the contributions of many other charitable individuals, but yet not 
without a considerable additional charge upon the general funds, we 
have been enabled to open schools, and to support two Clergymen, 
as established Missionaries, in the Sicily Islands. 

** In Foreign Parts (besides numerous other occasional under- 
dertakings, and benefactions for special purposes) the Society has, 
for many years, and at a very great expense, sent out, supported, 
and aided Missienaries to preach the Gospel to Europeans and Natives 
in the East Indies: and it has contributed largely towards the print- 
ing of the Scriptures and other Books in several Eastern languages : 
and also to the establishment and encouragement of Charity Schools, 

and the erection of Churches, in that quarter of the world. 

** In 1710, the Society undertook the ‘superintendance of such 
charities as should be intrusted to ihem, for the support and enlarge- 
ment of the Protestant Mission at Tranquebar: in pursuance of 

. which resolution, they published, the same year, a proposal, inviting 
benefactions, for an impression of the New Testament in Portu- 
guese, and to enable them to set up Charity Schools among the Hea- 
thens in Malabar; both which were speedily effected: and a corres- 
pondence was settled with many persons of worth and influence, 
in the most eminent places, subject to Great Britain, in India. Since 
that time, the-Mission has gradually been extended to Madras, Cu- 
dalore, Tritchinopdly, and Tanjore. 

“« To the assistance derived from this Society, it has likewise been, 
in agreat degree, owing, that the missionaries have been enabled, 
at different times, to translate and publish several editions of the 

- scriptures, the book of common prayer, psalter, and many tracts 
connected with religion and civilization, in the Tamulian and Waru- 
gian languages; in which department, as well as in every thing else 

‘relating to these missions, the views of the society were for many 
years, very successfully promoted by the active services of their 
Jamented missionaries, the apostolical Swartz and Gerické, = #~ 

“ In the year 1720, the society extended their regard to the 
Greek church in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and 
Egypt; and, for their use, printed in the Arabic language, an edition 
of above 6000 psalters, 1,000 New Testaments, and 5000 Cateche- 
tical Instructions, with an Alridgment of the History of the Bille 
annexed: and, recently, they have been liberal contributors to the 
Arabic Bible, begun by the late Rev. Professor Carlyle, which is now 
finished, and ready for disiribution. 

‘¢ Tn addition to the above. threefold divjsion of the principal de- 
signs of the Society, there yet remain some other uncertakings, 
of a more specific character, highly interesting to every sincere friend 
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to religion and his country, which cannot therefore be passed over in 
silence, even in a brief abstract like the present. From a very early 
period of our operations, the spiritual necessities of the Army and 
Navy have constituted one important department of the Society's 
concern; and from its stores, copies of the Holy Scriptures, and 
certain religious books, have been granted to both those great national 
establishments. With regard to the Navy especially, the So- 
ciety has, fora great many years, been accustomed regularly, and 
at a very considerable annual expence, to furnish gratuitously to the 
commanders of vessels, on their special application, for the use 
of the crews under their command, Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
Psalters, containing the Church Service, and some short select reli- 
gious Tracts, ina certain proportion to the number of each ship’s 
company: and while these, together with similar applications from 
the commanders of the shipping of the Hon. East India Company, 
have been of late years rapidly increasing, to the very greatly increas- 
ing charge upon the’ funds of the Society, the Board have had pe- 
culiar satisfaction in observing, that this branch .of charity has, 
through the divine blessing, in many instances, been productive of 
very salutary effects. 

‘‘ In like manner, from the earliest: times, the attention of the 
Society has been directed, as occasion required, and their means 
would allow, to the religious wants of the poor and afflicted in Hos- 
PITALS, Prisons, WorkK-nouses, ALMS-HOUSES, and other pub- 
lic institutions. But more especially, within the last and present 
years, and wiih regard to those establishments of this nature, which 
are not provided with any proper fund for the purchase of books, the 
Society has extended to them likewise its grants of gratuitous supplies, 
to a very large amount: and still further, within the same period, 
it has invited the making enquiries generally, through the Parochial 
Clergy, and other members of the Society, into the wants of the 
“indigent and labouring classes, in all parts- of the kingdom, in order 
to a removal of those deficiences, so far as the means reposed in its 
trust shall allow, by grants of the Holy Scriptures, and other publica- 
tions of the Society, at the usual reduced prices. 

‘* The sources from which the Society has hitherto been enabled 
tocarry on all these, and other important and extensive designs, 
have been the annual subscriptions of its members, together with 
the legacies, and occasional donations of very many pious and cha- 
ritable benefactors: and the General Board, as is here stated, having 
recently adopted very considerable enlargements of their beneficent 
and gratuitous undertakings, this step has not been taken, but in the 
humble reliance and trust, that the same gracious ProvipeNnce which 
for so many years has enabled them to carry on their designs for Pro- 
MOTING CurisT1AN Know epee, and edifying the body of Cuaisr, 
will still furnish the means whereby those objects may be pursued 
with increased activity and vigour. 

«And, while we express reverently this our assured reliance in 
the divine protection, and add our persuasion that the above state- 
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ment of the designs of this Society will not have been made in vain, 
but will call forth, in its behalf, the cordial aid of many pious and 
public-spirited benefactors, it must not be omitted, that, among the 
instrumental means for the accomplishment of these its expectations, 
and for success in all its undertakings, the Society looks with pecu- 
liar hope and satisfaction, to the zealous aid and co-operation of the 
Diocesan and District Committees ; which have recently, under the 
direction of our Prela(es, in many places been established, and which 
continue to spread rapidly into almost all parts of the kingdom. 


Prophecies on the Revoiutionof France, and the destiny of England, 


Mr. Ep:ror, 
From the attention which you have paid to repeated communica- 
tions upon prophecy, I believe that you agree in attributing the ut- 
most importance to this subject at the present day. It is no common 
time m which we live. Whoever looks upon the face of Europe, per- 
ceives that it has been desolated bya tremendous storm; and who- 
ever observes the pages of prophecy, will perceive that it is the Lord, 
the glorious God, who hath made the thunder. - 

The prophecies which are every day becoming more and more im- 
portant, are evidently also attracting, day by day, more and more ob- 
servation. At once, as far as lies in me, to incite and gratify this in- 
creasing appetite, I have occasionally offered to the public attention, 

speculations conceived to be of an interesting nature. The present 
derives a portion of its presumed importancé from the anxious interest, 
which on every principle is excited by the name of France ; a power 
whose late effects upon the happiness and religion of the world have 
been so unparalleled in magnitude, that we might expect it to be 
neither seldom nor slightly, nor obscurely noticed, of events the most 
important to mankind, are the most likely to be prominent in pro- 
phecy. 

The breaking up of the ‘aby ss, the reyolution of France, appears, 
I believe, in several prophecies of the apocalyp:e, chronologically pa- 
rallel to each other. It is evident that these are considered at much 
disadvantage in essays of this limited natare. Assumptions must ne- 
cessarily be made, and connections be lost. Confident, however, in 
the superfluous strength of argument, I am induced at present to 
invite the attention of your readers, to an interpretation jitherto al- 
most unattempted of Rev. xviii. 21. 

** And an angel strong took up a stone, as a mill-stone great, and 
cast it into the sea, saying, Thus with violence shall be cast Babylon, 
the great city, and in no wise shall it ever be found any more.” 

Babylon we must assume to be the power of Rome; and it was 
declared, that iz onc hour shoulda great judgment come, "after she had 
been long wasting by gradual desolation. At the reformation she 
began to waste away ; and the present questioa is, whether the hogr 
of this next great overt action subsequeni,to the reformation, may not 
be considered as already passed, 
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Dr. Apthorpe, in his discourses on prophecy, supposes, that this 
mighty angel is the representative of some Christian monarchy ; and 
I do not doubt, that the admission of such a personification is partly 
correct. It is to be remarked, that this is not the first appearance of 
this represented society, but that it seems to have been present for 
some indefinite time before the action. The action must of course 
be symbolically understood ; yet, however expressive of the manner 
and certainty of the final fall of Babylon, it does not actually involve 
his immediate ruin; though from the continuation of the angel's 
speech, her ruin appears to be an ultimate consequence. The stone 
is hurled ; but Babylon he says, thus shall’ be huried. This he said 
while he threw ; and assuch an action is momentary, it must be pre- 
sumed that the remainder of his speech directly addressed to Baby- 
lon, is subsequent to the sinking and disappearance of the stone. 

Let us now bend our attention to the stone, as a millstone great; 
and first, what is the signification of the stone ? 

The stone which, in Daniel, was found to smite the image on its 
feet and ten toes, became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth ; 
and the interpretation to Nebuchadnezzar, the king of kings, is, that 
the God of Heaven should set up a kingdom, which should ultimately 
fill the whole earth. : Now as Nebuchadnezzar’s kingdom was literal, 
the kingdom of the stone must be literal and not spiritual ; and it may. 
confidently be expected that England is that stone cut out of the 
mountainous image of the empire, one of the ten toes, the stone 
which smites the Roman Empire inits last state, and both in the type 
and antitype becomes itself universal. ‘ Mountains, says Dr. Faber, 
are kingdoms andstates,” and thus as it has appeared, this stone must 
also be’a kingdom or state in its ast state, far more powerful than its 
first, since no variation of bulk could vary the nature, the temporal 
into the spiritual. 

That this empire, which on the fall of the present Roman Empire 
is to become universal, is not the prevalence of Christianity, but a 
dominion as litera] as that of ancient Rome, is obvious also from many 
other considerations ; though like the similar symbol in Matt. xxi. 41, 
and 42, it has long been unaccountably mistaken. The digression of 
a few lines may be found not only an important elucidation of St. 
Matthew, but also of our present subject. 

The Jews replied to our Saviour’s question in the parable, ‘ that 
he would miserably destroy those wicked men, and would let out bis 
vineyard unto other husbandmen, which should render him the fruits 
in theirseason.’ Here, according to our Saviour’s pointed application 
in the next verse but one, the vineyard is the kingdom of God, or the 
Church, which was to be taken from their nation and given to another 
nation, who should pay the Lord the fruits thereof. He then imme- 
diately proceeds to add, that whosoever should fall on this stone (most 
muanitest!y this newly chosen nation) should be broken, but on whom- 
soever it should fall (with a manifest reference to Daniel's sione,) it 
should grind them to powder: thegold, the silver, the brass, the 
iron, and the clay, should, smitten by the stone, become as the chaff 
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of the summer threshing floor! The Jews vainly imagined tha$ the 
Charch was exclusively their own ; and would not for a moment to- 
lerate the idea of other husbandmen. Our Saviour, therefore, goads 
them with their own prejudices. The stone, ¢he nation, which you 
builders rejected, the same shall become the very head of the corner. 
A Gentile nation, despised and abhorred, and rejected by the Jews, 
should be entrusted with the vineyard ; at the time required, a time 
not yet, perhaps, arrived, should pay the fruits ; should be made the 
very head of the corner ; should be made against all human appear- 
ance, the instrument of the utter destruction of the stupendous cor- 
Supt dominion, and should become a mighty empire, over all the 
scene of the prophecy. The antitype of this stone, this pure Euro- 
pean kingdom which is to swell into an Empire, I think, I need not 
mame. Our church and our state, may both be destined to increase ;” 
but the stone, as contradistinguished from the vineyard and the king- 
dom of God, is plainly the iatter, secular and not ecclesiastical, The 
erroneous idea that the mountain symbolizes the extension of the 
church is but of modern invention. Josephus, says Chandler, feared 
offending the Romans, had he published his hope, (gathered from the 
stcne which smote the image,) that Ais captive nation would one day 
subdue their conquerors. Josephus only erred respecting the particu- 
lar nation. We beliceW it to be a nation, cut out of the mountainous 
image, one of the ten toes, the only pure kingdom of the ten into 
which the Roman_Empire was originally divided, ‘‘ Were there not 
ten cleansed, but where are the nine ?” 

Having thus attained an accuracy of ideas respecting the stone, Jet 
us apply them to our present subject. What great kingdom is hurled 
down with violesce towards the end of the 1260 days ? What such 
great.event is the next overt action of prophetical importance after 
the reformation ? It will be immediately suspected that this prediction 
should be attributedto the fall of the great monarchy of France ; 
for the mighty crash with which it fell, was heard too recently in our 
ears to need a remembrancer, 

If we may conceive, as have some, that our Lord was speaking the 
language of symbols, when he told his disciples, that the mountain 
¢the Roman) might be removed and cast into the sea at the sym- 
bolical command of those who had faith (as we may have,) and were 
aware that the grain of a mustard seed, the least indeed of all seeds, 
might become a great tree, sothat the birds of heaven should lodge 
in the branches of it, as in the literal empire under Nebuchadnezzar’s 
famous tree, the idea lends strength to our interpretation. The idea 
of the millstone thrown into the sea arose perhaps from the same 
source as our Lord’s energetic declaration, ‘It were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were cast 
into the depth of the sea.’ The drowning of criminals by suspending 
a weight to their necks, and casting them into the sea, had been so 
common a form of execution among the Syrians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, as to have become proverbial fer utter ruin. 

It is scarcely possible, however, to press the language of prophecy 
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toaconclusion too ciose; and we must attend to the thrice-men- 
tioned peculiarity of the hour. The prophetical hour is well known 
to be the twenty-fourth of the prophetical day. ‘The day is 360 days : 
the hour is fifteen days ; and within these fifteen days is the judgment 
to be began and accomplished, Unless the revolution can be shewn 
to have overturned the Christian monarchy of France withia some . 
marked period of fifteen days, we must at ledst have leave to hesitate 
respecting the validity of this interpretation. 

For such hesitation, however, there is no place. The deposition 
of Louis XVI, or the legalized destruction of the monarchy of France, 
was fully effected on the memorable 12th of August, 1792 ; and the 
king and his family were speedily conducted to the prison of the tem- 
ple. On the still more memorable 26th of August, just within the 
prophetical hour or fifteen days, the whole nation stood up as one man, 
and made a formal, legal], national profession of arneism. ‘* On the 
12th of August, says Dr. Faber, the infidel king exalted himself above 
all law : on the 26th of the very same month he exalted himself above 
all religion. As the first of these days witnessed the abolition of all 
the distinctions of ciyil society, so the second beheld the establishment 
of Atheism by law !’ (Faber ii. 128) Dr. Faber, it should be remem- 
bered, was writing for no system which.demanded the striking exhi- 
bition of this prophetical hour. At the former date the mighty angel 
took up the stone as the great millstone. He held the enormous bulk 
awhile in his hands over his head ; and on the latter most horrid day 
of blasphemy may be supposed to have dashed it down into the sea. 
This is the one hour and the one stroke, alone adequate or comparable 
to the final ruin of the Babylonish, the Romish usurpation. 

But the action may possibly be brought still nearer to the exact 
hour. The sea upon which the stone was dashed is construed by the 
angel as expressive of the nations and people, &c. &c Within the 
hour of fifteen days, the stone was hurled, as it were, against all 
nations. On the 27th of August an oath was taken by all the mem- 
bers of the national assembly, that every exertion should be used to 
purge the earth of royalty ; and it was decreed, that the convention 
shi uld be @ committee of insurrection against all the kings in the uni- 
verse, The action of lifting the millstone, holding it an hour, in hor- 
rible suspense, and then hurling it with this violence on the sea, 
expresses nq common strength and power, and exhibits this angel as 
the Ajax of the host. France has always been the mightiest of the 
European kingdoms; such an impetus did the revolution give to her 
mass of matter that she has almost outdone the prediction. 

At this eventful era, soon as the angel had hurled down the stone, 
was the tuollowing prediction ventured by Rochefoucault, ‘* Liberty 
is now struggling with despotism. Jf despotism triumph, it will organ- 
sxe ssef jor no other purpose than to enslave the world.”—Yet he 
shall come to his end, and none shall help him ! When shall he come 
to this eud ?—When the pure power stands up for the children of 
Daniel's people ; when the Jews are restored by the power of Bri- 
tain. 
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The influence of the French revolution against the Romish power, 
this other branch of the subject, may, by your permission, be considered 
on some future occasion. It may be trusted, that if confutation of the 
opinions, which [ have from time to time advanced upon the subject 
of prophecy, had becn easy or practicable, they would long ere this 
have been checked by some of your numerous and learned readers. 
The grand peculiarity of my ideas is, that Great Britain,as a kingdom, is 
destized to universal dominion ; and that England’s Church in less than 
two centuries, will be the Catholic Church of the world. Capt.Pasley, 
in his essay on our Military Institutions, bas shewn us that the former 
4s practicalie: St.John, with all the prophets in chorus proclaims, 
I conceive, the certainty both of the former and the latter. These 
are seducing ideas : let them be received with the utmost caution and 
suspicion ; but let examination and discussion precede censure. 

I have the honour to be, 

Mr. Editor, 
With great respect, 
CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Stat sua cuique dies ; breve et irreparalile tempus, 
Omnilus est vite, sed famam extendere factis 
Hoc virlutis opus. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, 

Havince frequently observed the conduct of the Bisuop or Dur- 
mm referred to in various publications, not only for the disinterested 
aad impartial manner in whieh he has presented many eminent men 
to raluable benefices, to some of whom he wes not personally known ; 
bat also for the munificent dcnations he has made to various existing 
mstitutions, and towards establishing others; independent of his 
aanual, and other contributions to the numerous charitable and 
hamane institutions in and about the metropolis; it affords me much 
pleasure to transmit you, for insertion in your Orthodox Review, the 
following account of some of his most recent gifts; namely, 

Towards building the jailat Durham .. .. .. ..£L.2000 

Tothe Jnfirmaryat Durham .. .. .. .-  «. 500 

To the Infirmary at Newcastleon Tyne .. .. .. . 500 

To the Radcliffe Infirmary .. .. ..2 .. «. +. 500 

To the Infirmary at Salisbury... .. ..-'.. «2 +. 200 

To the Infirmary at Gloucester.. .. te oof SD 

To the charities iti the diocese of Saint David's .. .. 508 

For the expenees of obtaining an act for incorporating the 
Society of Orphans of the Clergy..'.. ..  .. «2. 2. «= 4118 
For ground for a school at Durham,. ..° .- «2. 2. 310 
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For the redemption of the Land tax of Cromarsh Rectory 450 
To the Clergy’s fund of the diocese of Oxford... .. .. 500 
For the Parsonage House and ground at Auckland... .. 1050 | 
Augmentation of Saint Ann’s chapel at Auckland... .. 150 
To the Middlesex Hospital. 3... .. ec 0s 0c oc SD 
To the Marylebone School ....4.° os ee 80s ee see 
To the Gateshead School. . oes owe.) Jeane 
For the School House at Auckland. . no ‘ema. mi ale ee 
To the Curates’ fund at Neweastle .. ..  ... «2 ef GO 
To the National Society, &c. &c. 

The Bishop of Durham has likewise been a liberal encourager of 
the Arts, and his memory will long be gratefully remembered on that 
respect. 

In addition to the gifts before enumerated, this venerable prelate 
has invested in stock, in the names of trustees, a sum of money that. 
will produce ANNUALLY FOR EVER 9OOl, net, which is applied m the 


following manner 
For the support of the Barrington School, ” at Bishop 
















Auckland .. .. . .. £436 
To the fund of the Poor Clergy, in ‘the diocese of Durham 150 
To ditto, ditto Salisbury. . 100 
To ditto, ditto Liandaff. . 100 
To the poor at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire... .. .. 7e 
To the Beadsmen at Durham and Auckland,. .. .. 44 






Annual L.900 








I do not think any apology is necessary for requesting your admis~- 
sign of this article in the Miscellaneous part of your publication. 
The insertion of it will be merely in justice to Dr. Banrinerox, the 
delineation of whose character and conduct I must leave to your more 


able and energetic pen. 
A LAYMAN. 







Manchester, 21st Septemler, 1812. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 















Portugal delivered. 





_-—_—- 


Rich in her pastures and her vineyards green, 
Blooming with plenty Lusia’s land was seen ; 
In happiness her children till’d the soil, 
Contentment lighten'd, freedom blest their toil : 
Each peasant’s heart was even then at rest 
Kach thought his lot preeminently blest. 










~- 
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‘¢ But fairest flowrets bloom but to decay,” 
To-morrow blights the harvest of to-day. 

The spoiler came, an all-destroying band, 

Followed his steps awaiting his command ; 

Ambition stalk’d before at its decree, 

Injustice forg'd the bonds of slavery : 

Following his path black rapine there was seen, 
Whilst plunder spoil’d the sweets that once had been 
Gaul's renegado-emperor’s form we see 

Amidst these deeds of blackest perfidy. 


His vineyard blasted, and destroy’d his home, 
The peasant flies, yet knows not where to roam ; 
Distress succeeds distress, care follows care, 
Hope startl'd flies—alore remains despair. 

But through the clouds a gleam of light appears, 
Which rays of sunshine and of comfort wears ; 
A generous nation in their quarrel arm, 


' Check the vain foe, oppose the raging sterm : 


Hurl proud defiance to th’ invading band, 
And raise the shield before the injur’d land. 


Country of freedom! Albion, ever free! 
Cradle of valour—nutse of victory ! 
Thine were the sons who heard the cry of grief, 
Not only beard, but rush'd to its relief. 
Following thy red cross flag a patriot force 
Stemm’d the great torrent, check’d its unjust course ; 
‘Thine was the arm that, mingling in the fray, 
Won, bravely won! the well-contested day, } 
And drove the invaders, back in ruin and dismay. 
Yes! thanks to Wellesley, and his valiant host, 
Of Buitain’s land, the well deserved boast, 
The once-bright prospect now resumes its reign, 
Joy, freedom, plenty, now are seen again. 
Victory its laurell’d front again uprears, 
Andever on the juster side appears : 
Gaul's host sinks back, sustains the dark defeat, 
Their eagles trampl’d ’neath the lion’s feet, } 
Seeking a doubtful safety in retreat. 
‘Their course is check'd, their scene of conquest done, 
They fade away like mists before the sun. 
Fhanks to our gallant soldiers, Lusia’s name 
Again shall live upon the roof fame, 
Again, whilst France to ruin shall be hurl’d, 
Bear a proud name amidst a rescu’d world ! 


September 22d, 1812. 
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Lines written on the loss of William Pitt, ly a Member of the 
Pitt Club. 














Ille obiit decurso lumine vitz, 
Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnes, 
Restinxit stellas exortus ut aerius Sol. 






LUCRET. 







+ -—~-e 





Mourn! Britain, mourn! we ne’er agaia shall view 
The like of him who liy’d and died for you ! 
That mighty soul, too great.for earthly fame, 
Has left, for kindred souls, a mortal name, 
Cold is the tongue that bade each virtue rise, 
And drew philosophy from other skies ; 

Great bulwark of our liberties and laws, 

Of England’s freedom and of England's cause, 
Could no sad pray’r avail the trembling state, 
In orison from all the good and great ? 

Must he, our refuge then, to dust return, 

And early moulder in the silent urn? 

He, whose exalted voice inspired our youth, 
With love of wisdom, loyalty and truth ! 

How far above the mortal herd he soar’d, 

As on the band of senators was pour'd 

The matchless torrent, where we lov’d to trace 
The bold Athenian fire, the Roman grace ; 
Conviction flash’d upon the wav’ring mind, 
Which, forc'd to feel the mighty art combin’d, 
As through the compass of his words it ran, 
Was lost in wonder at the pow’rs of man. 


























' © E’en in the wish of their perverted choice, 
Opponent bands, repeating Europe’s voice, 
Confess’d the man for rule of empire made, 
Alike to wield the falchion’s awful blade, 

To make the foe lament that he was born, 

Or rear the olive in the copious horn. 








«* * What bounds could love, affection, rey’rence own, 
As virtue smil'd approving on the frown, 






* Quid desiderii sit. pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis, preecipe lugubres 
Cantus Melpomene. 





HoRAtT. 
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That rose majestic on the gathering brow, 
To check presumption doubting, or to shew 
The base endeavour of a servile race, 

By reason’s fair unalterable grace. 

-Lay the wild impulse of a lawless age— 
And give to impotence a rival’s age. 


O! that the man, who, with infuriate zeal, 
Forgot his monarch and his country's weal, 
Had spar‘d our indignation’s pang to raise; 
For, oft as candour wish’d to yield her praise, 
Yet as she view'd the long-contested stage, 
Could scarce repress an unaccustom'd rage,—- 
Then to the patriot’s rigid virtue turn’d, 

And all the ardour of affection burn’d. 


What Briton, form'd to share a public woe, 
Shall ask the debt of gratitude to know ? 
Who hears unmov'd, how with his dying breath, 
He own'd his ruling passion strong in death, 
His country’s love! that pure exalted flame, 
Prefess'd by many, but in few the same; 
That country, echoing to the classic page, 
Could many an hour of infant thought engage, 
Glow in each youthful scheming, high behest ! 
On every step of public life imprest ! 
E’en in his youth th’ enraptur’d father hung 
On Tully’s periods flowing from his tongue, 
Whilst all the dignity of wisdom’s state, 
Illum'd the argument of England’s fate. 


O! niay the recollection still preside 
A polar star, our public voiceto guide, - 
+ His name, his honour, and his praise shall live, 
Stampt-en the gen’rous breast, and their true influence give. 


+ Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudes manebunt 
Quz me Cungue vocant terre. 
VIRGIL. 





___—___ ___ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In addition to our answer to R. F. E. (in our Jast number) we think 
it necessary to observe, that there is no inconsistency in praising one 
work of an author, and in condemning another. Although we may 
disapprove certain portions of Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, 
it by no means follows that we may not, without the smallest incon- 
sistency, approve his Evidences of the Christian Religion, his Hore 
‘Pauline, and any other of his religious productions. 





